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EDITORIALS 

A Record. 


_The Recorder seeks to interpret what is going on in the Christ- 
ian 1 movement in China. Naturally the events of the last 12 months 
have had a profound effect on the work of the Church in China. 
From time to time we should take stock of the situation, not being 
too. optimistic nor too pessimistic. This issue contains a record of 
some of the activities carried on by Christians in China. The record 
is an inepiring one, showing that the morale of the Christian com- 
munity today is very high. There have been many problems, there 
has been widespread suffering, but the general effect has been ta 
rouse the Church to greater activity with a deeper realization of the 
specific contribution it has in the upbuilding of a new China. z: 


“Considering all the great changes and many new movements 
created by the war, it is interesting to note that there is a strong 
demand today for men possessing good character and good purposes: 
The more Chinese leaders and people consider the present and future 
in the light of the past, the more determined are they that corruption 
in politics and other spheres,must be eradicated. The fires of war 
have shown up clearly weaknesses as well as strengths. Hence it 
ig-not surprising that many are turning tothe Church as they seek 
to find a way of life that will genuinely promote unselfish service. 
The Chinese population and problems are so immense that unselfish- 
ness and the spirit of sacrifice are needed on a large scale. _Geod 
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ernment and leadership cannot be produced if there is widespread 
lishonesty and selfishness. We want to make it quite clear that the 
turning of many people to the Christian religion at this time is not 
to be interpreted as a way of escape. Hundreds and thousands of 
men and women students are living testimonies to the fact that the 
youth of China is clamouring for a vital message that will purify 
their lives and the life of the nation. The response of the students 
to the message of the Gospel at this time presents a tremendous chal- 
lenge to the Church. If we have the courage and faith to be far- 
sighted, we shall certainly want to give more men and money to the 
work of bringing the message of Christ to those who are the future 
citizens of China. 


Madras. j 

Four months hence the International Missionary Council is to 
hold its conference at Madras. The Recorder has printed the three 
papers by Rev. E. H. Ballou, Dr. H. R. Williamson and Dr. T. C. 
Chao, and in forthcoming issues it plans to present material from 
Professor Roderick Scott. Most of our readers know about this con- 
ference and the topics to be discussed there. However, we must never 
forget that the leaders in the I.M.C. are eager that the conference 
should not be considered as an end in itself. In other words, the 
thinking and discussion both before and after the conference are of 
tremendous importance. Hence we hope that some of our readers 
will feel free to write to us, sharing their ideas on some of the 
vital issues raised in the papers published and in the general ques- 
tions. Letters to the editor as well as articles will be very acceptable. 


Policies in China. 
Members of the Christian community in China have. diverse 
opinions regarding the policies to be pursued now and in the com- 
ing years. We must do some very hard thinking about the implica- 
tions of the methods that we adopt. On the one hand we find many 
expressions of opinion to the effect that this is a time for change and 
for making the necessary alterations to meet the needs of the new 
situation. On the other hand frequently we find that workers are 
thinking along the same old lines on the general assumption that 
good work honestly done is promoting the Kigndom of God. To 
help in co-operative planning, the Recorder is eager to spread in 
formation and to stir up Chinese and foreign workers to’ do some 
constructive, realistic thinking. Hence .we would appeal again to 
our readers to send us in their opinions through articles or through 
letters to the editor. We are eager for the Recorder to become moré 
of.a forum and a means of communicating ideas amongst different 


Next month among other articles, we shall have one by Pro- 
fessor S. Lautenschlager entitled “Preaching Christ to Students in 
War-Torn China,” and one by Miss Margaret H. Brown on C.L. 
Periodicals. _. 


groups. 
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Christian Activities in War-Torn China 


JOHN. S. BARR» 

bey HUNG Hsin-ling, a schoolmate of mine, was one of the hap- 

piest in China five months ago.. _He had a charming wife, 

| . one healthy son, one cute daughter, a. comfortable home and 
a good job as the assistant manager of the Chung-nan Bank. 

They were also devout Christians and regularly attended Church 

services. 

The first blow to the happy family came on August 14th, 1937, 
when a Japanese bomb had a direct hit on his home and the sub- 
seavent fire entirely destroyed the building and contents. 

- Not wishing to imperil his wife and daughter, Chung sold his 
properties and sent the feminine members of his family to Nanchang 
while he and his son enlisted in the army. 

The second blow came on August 29th, when his beloved daught- 
e. Marie, contracted pneumonia and died- within 48 hours in Nan- 
chang. 
: .On September 24th leading a detachment of men as their 
captain, in a raid on the Japanese lines in Shanghai, Chung Hsin-ling 
fell mortally wounded and died on the battle-field. His resting place 
is still unknown. 

Not one week later a brief message came to his wife telling of 
the death: of her:son. Almost over-night the black hair of the sor- 
rowing woman turned white. On December 25th millions of Christ- 
ian homes the world over were full of laughter, rich foods, music, 
gifts and happiness. With her there was nothing but misery and 
sorrow. Yet she was brave enough to come to Church to celebrate 
the birth of our Lo 


- An elderly Chinese bible-woman, Mrs. Tsiang, fled from Soochow 
to the country with her daughter, on account of the war. Just 
before the Japanese army entered Soochow, she insisted on returning 
to that city to retrieve some account books for her church work. 
She had been treasurer of her missionary society, and she declared 
that she could not face her fellow church members if she had been 
so unfaithful as to lose these books. At great risk to her life, she 
went back getting on an old bus which stopped sometimes so that 
she and her daughter had to get out in the rain and push. Later, 
on a boat journey she bravely proteéted two Chinese girls from some 
Japanese soldiers. On arrival in Shanghai, she came to her church 
office to deliver money contributed many months previously, that 
Atria. be sent abroad for the missionary work of her Church in 


- Most of the quotations are from the broadcasts of the National Christian 
Council. Other qgotations are given in the original, vivid words, 
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Young Christians and old onés,—men and women of all classes, 
—have been caught in the maelstrom of this war. The story of how 
they have shown a magnificent spirit of Christian Love, in spite of 
terrific suffering is one that needs to be told. This account does 
not attempt to give a detailed report nor lengthy statistics. The time 
has not yet come for a full description of the vast work of -the 
Church in China in all provinces. The war is still going on. ‘The 
pages are a brief record of the activities of the Protestant Church in 
China—a record that is tremendously encouraging and inspiring. 


PARTI. THE SPIRIT OF CHINESE CHRISTIANS — 


- » One most important function of the Church has been to cultivate 
the Christian spirit and morale of the people. Shortly after the 
outbreak of hostilities, the National Christian Council adopted this 
resolution :—“Along with the material relief is the spiritual uplift 
of the nation. The soul of China is at stake. An effort should be 
made to keep up the morale of the Chinese Christians, so that their 
Christian faith. hope and love may not be destroyed by the terror 
of the war. What China needs at: present is a reinforcement of 
sviritual power, and that power Christianity alone can give. Since 
this war is going to put a strain on the resources of the human soul 
as well as on material resources, it would seem important that we 
should bring together all Christian forces available for the task of 
deenening our spiritual resources and leading people to look up and 
find God a present help in time of trouble, assisting the churches and 
schools in a clear thinking about the issues raised by this conflict 
and givine them comfort, healing and strength.” This feeling led 
_ np to the Forward Movement organized jointly by National Christian 
bodies in November. The call declared that, “In the midst of 
suffering. and loss, and national crisis we would call upon the Christ- 
ian Church to move forward. The gospel of Christ is not a message 
of defeat. It is a summons to'strugele against the forces of evil in 
the lives of men and of nations. It is the good news of the love of God 
in action, of help for those in need, of devotion and sacrifice for the 
welfare of societv and the state, of ideals of the world-wide Kingdom 
of God, and of faith in the ultimate victory of right. We therefore 
eall on all Christians to cherish this assurance in their hearts, 
and through daily communion with God and the constant realization 
of His nearness. to find inward peace in the midst of turmoil, re- 
serves of streneth to bear the burdens of the day, courage stead- 
fastlv to face the uncertainties of the future, and faith to go for- 
ward.” 


On all sides the spirit of co-operation and sacrifice was shown 
by the readiness to accept orders, and also by the cheerfulness of 
spirit in. enduring hardships involved in the service. Assuredly 
the Christians have strengthened their characters through this fiery 
trial. Stanley Jones said; “There -is a toughness of fibre in them 
that is the result of years of facing crisis after crisis. The mission- 
ary enterrrise has faced many a crisis in China and has grown under 
each of them. It will:come through this one too, perhaps purified, 


& 
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but the whole of China is bleetting on the thorns ‘of this invasion.” 
The whole war situation has created an enormous opportunity for 
the ‘church, and observers unanimously testify to the fact that the 
Chinese Christians have risen nobly to the occasion. le 


THE PASTORS 


ng a to show the spirit of some of the pastors, we quote these 
inspiring stories: 


“Just as the Rev. Arthur Wu was ‘finishing the sermon, we 
-could hear the sound of planes. One or two of the old ladies looked 
as if they wanted to get up and grab Arthur by the sleeve to 

_-tell him about it, but they restrained themselves and he went 
_ On very unconcernedly to the end. Rev. Robin Chen said that 
... before singing the next hymn and taking the offering he wanted 
- to tell us a story. The planes sounded right above-us and 
-. people looked a bit white, but he went on to tell us about the 
group of Christians on board the Titanic when it was sinking; 
how they had prayed together, and had .sung,:and. that the last 
..' thing that was heard as the ship sank was the sound of the 
' hymns: ‘The sweetness of their singing echoes down to us’ he 
said, ‘for during those last terrible moments they could still 
worship and praise God.’ Then, without a word about airplanes, 
he announced the hymn.’ Everyone stood up and ‘sang, not 
knowing of course when we would hear-the awful ‘thud and 
shaking, but when the hymn was over, there was silence. The 
-’plane—we found out afterwards there was one only—had passed 
.us by, and we were able to finish the service with very thank ul 
hearts.” 

“This iow is neither very —a nor unduly full of hard- 
ships; indeed it was told me....to show how lucky he and his 
family had been.... The narrator, a Christian minister, and 
also a returned student from Yale Divinity School, had left 

_ Nanking at the end of November, and was staying in Hofei, 
- Anhwei, with his wife and three children until a Japanese threat 


~ .. eaused them to move further in. Together with two other 


families of his Mission, totalling 14 children, they scraped to- 

_ gether the enormous sum of $400 which they paid for the use 
~ of a military bus. Leaving everything behind but their bed- 
ding, they bundled into this bus.... The first stop after a day 

of riding over bumpy, muddy roads was Lu An, where their 
vehicle got stuck in the old city gates, damaging some of the 
bedding strapped to the top. There the three families spent 
-. their China New Year in a cold windswept, floorless room, with 
no light and not even room for the men to lie down. On to 
Seu Sen.... By this time the bedding was soaked and frozen, 
and quite unusable, so the mud floor had to do with hay for 

_ covering. Here....illness overtook one of the children..... 
. At Hwang Mei they were forced to wait 12 days as the bus was 


. « gonfiscated by the local military, and that was the last they ever 
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saw of it, a rather tragic end of the investment of the bulk of 
their resources. However, their resources were not as yet ex- 
hausted, and they found a room, and, by sleeping on the floor 
and carrying their own water, etc. they managed to get along 
until the opportunity came to proceed to Kiukiang by pees 
barrow. This they did in the pouring rains of January. . 


The most remarkable part of Dr. Shao’s saga is, esieaitd 
his activities since arriving in Changsha. He has friends here, 
and a room at the Evangelical Mission. By a prodigious amount 
of correspondence, and through various other channels, he has 
kept in touch with the bulk of his dispersed flock in Nanking, 
and has been the means of reuniting many separated members 
of families from there. Here he has set himself up as a clear- 
ing house for jobs for many refugees who come to him, both 
his own and others. Through his contacts here he secures posi- 
tions, and gives them out, or sends for unfortunates stranded 
in other places. Out of his own depleted funds, he has even 
had mimeographed a directory of all his collected information 
and sent it to each member of his parish, that they may keep 
in touch and help each other. It is most interesting to see this 
Christian unit keep together under such difficulties, and serve 
such a real purpose.” 


Here is the story of another pastor: . 


“Summed up in one sentence: like Job in the Old Testament, 
Nita, the children and I have lost everything in Nanking, but 
still we praise and thank our Heavenly Father Who has pro- 
tected and fed us on this long march, mostly on foot, from 
Nanking to Nanchang, the distance of 1500 li (500 miles).... 
I have lost all my property, my books and some as yet unpub- 
lished manuscripts, but during my troubled days the Lord has 

- given us other things which have everlasting values....” 


Chinese Christians have faced danger in many quarters, but 
they have not shirked their duty. When Dr. Herman Liu was 
assassinated, his friends said, “Herman’s death is a victory for 
courage.” Never should we forget, however, that the brunt of 
the burden has fallen on the peasants in the country and their con- 
ditions of suffering cannot be underestimated. The Church has 
tried to stay by the job and help in these interior places. 


THE PEASANTS 


“It is the poor peasants who bear the brunt of it all and 
it is the smaller towns and villages that get the worst treatment. 
You can hardly imagine what things are like in the place further 
away from authority, where a small underling takes to himself 
almighty powers. The peasants have pretty well lost all they 
had, their cattle, grain, chickens and .money were looted. I 
think I can safely say that the prestige of the church and 
hospital has never stood so high as it stands today. It is not 


we 
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because so many have found sanctuary under the good name 
of the church, but frank and open appreciation of the remain‘ng 
with them through these heart-breaking days. Many non-Christ- 
ians have shown their admiration for what they call our loyalty 
and courage. Patients do not have be wooed to listen to the 
expounding of the gospel, but eagerly enquire what we have 
got that enables us to stand up to events with cheerfulness, 
while giving ready sympathy to those in suffering. The tide is 
in our favour. God grant that we do not miss it.” 


The splendid feature has been that after an initial fright, many 
people in institutions have learned to live up to their highest respon- 
sibilities. Especially has this been so in some of the hospitals. One 
doctor in telling about the work of his nurses said, “they stay right 
at their posts now all the way through air-raids.” 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD 


The spirit engendered by the Christian community has been 
one of faithfulness and courage, but another note must be mentioned, 
namely, at all times the Christian Group has tried to dispel hatred, 
realizing the difference: between militarists and peaceful civilians. 


“One final word about the Chinese leadership in the diocese. 
There has been a remarkable unanimity in attitude. The 
seriousness of the situation, a great nation threatened with 
extinction and struggling for its very existence,—such a situa- 
tion might easily lead to violent hatred of the perpetrators of 
the present tragic situation. Instead, there has been in every 
‘sermon I have heard in Anking, or heard reported from Kiu- 
kiang or Nanchang, the note of pitying love. “You can’t come 
to the cross with unforgiveness in your heart, for there you 
find one who prayed: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” So ran the words of one sermon preached 
to the nurses by the Rev. Robin Ch’en, during the week of special 
services at the Hospital. 


The strength that comes from a sense of the inevitable 
rightness of their cause is theirs. The poor, pitiful populace 
stir one to a hatred of this iniquitous, senseless procedure of 
War. The calm courage and sanity of the leaders and the 
faithfulness and loyalty of the followers, make.us their fellow 
workers from across the seas, proud to be with them in this 
time of national agony.” 


“Since the hostilities began last July I have heard more spont- 
aneous prayers for the Japanese people, and prayers that the 
Chinese. may be kept from hatred and the spirit of revenge, than I 
heard in the whole course of the Great War from English people and 
English Clergy as applying to our enemies at that time.” 


One well known Chinese bishop in one of his prayers had this 
striking passage: 
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rs “BRETHREN, I EXHORT YOU to bethink yourselves of 

-:~the-boys of Japan, sent against their will by a ruthless ‘military 

_* spirit to do things in a foreign land against which their souls 

.. .g@nd hearts revolt. I exhort you to bethink yourselves at this 

.. time of thousands of those poor boys who even now are lying 

. in torture and maimed, and whose life’s blood is now being drunk 
. .by a foreign soil.” 


Another Chinese Christian loadin said, “I am a loyal Chinese 
ie I hate the policy which Japan is carrying out in China with all 
my soul, but I shall go on working for Christian brotherhood bet- 
ween our people.” ‘This feature has been especially true in the 
occupied areas and as we visualize the conditions, we may well 
admire the quality of the spirit manifested. 


“IT cannot close this letter without a tribute to the attitude 
of the Chinese Christians towards the people of Japan, especially 
towards the Christians there. They pray for them as they do 

_.for the church in China, and really feel that their union in 
‘Christ is stronger than all that separates. This is especially 
- noticeable when a Japanese Christian soldier comes to our 
‘church, (for we are practically living in the midst of an armed 
* camp, and from time to time have such a visitor). The words 
+ ‘[ am also a Christian’ banish at once the expression of strain 
-. and apprehension on the faces of our people. Last Sunday an 
, + English-speaking soldier came,—a man who is a graduate of an 
- engineering college in his own country and is teacher of a 
Sunday School class of High School boys—now a private soldier 
in the transportation corps. “What a pity! What a waste!’ 
said one of our young teachers when she heard who and what 
--he was. The man had a talk with Pastor Huo and in leaving, 
- since he was about to go to the front, he asked for a verse from 
. °.the Chinese Bible, with Mr. Huo’s autograph, to carry in his 
> 2..cap. The verse Mr. Huo gave him was this:. ‘Where there is 
:. .. neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian Scythian, bond or ~— but 
Christ is all in all.” 


EFFECT UPON NON-CHRISTIANS 


‘Tt may well be asked what has been the effect of the example 
‘shown by the Christian group. In no small measure the peasants in 
‘the country have shown their appreciation of the work along the 
lines: of relief.. In other circles the Christian witness has been deeply 
‘appreciated as shown by these stories. 


“One day one of the cabinet ministers’ in the Government, 

who is a non-Christian, remarked that he was studying 
a the Bible.’ Someone asked him, ‘Are you a Christian?’ ‘No,’ he 
. °. Yeplied, ‘but I seé that the people in the country who are the 
iver “most self-sacrificing are the Christians; therefore There must 
be something in Christianity.’ Another ‘story’ has just come to 

»-, ms-from a different source in Hankow. An official was visiting 
a wellrun refugee camp which occupies part of the premises in 
the Methodist Girls School in Hanyang. An air raid alarm was 
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_» “sounded -while he was there. The girls went down to their 
spasement shelter in perfect order and quietness. When. he was 
‘-Jeaving the school this official said: ‘Hitherto I’ve always 
opposed. Christianity. But what [ve seen today of your camp 
and your quiet order in time of danger has absolutely changed 
me. I want to know more of Christianity.’ -In both these stories 

| it was the life and witness of Chinese Christians.” : 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY 


“It is indeed a thrilling experience to live dangerously. From 
Hobigkone to Hankow one seems to see the effect of this experience. 
There is a discipline in the army, a fixed determination in the at- 
titide of the people very different from that in days past. It is 
but natural that this should especially be reflected in the life of the 
Church. This strengthening of the Spirit in the Churches comes 
also from the realization that some of the foremost leaders in the 
nation are very earnest Christians. — 


Finally i in any description of the effect of the war on the Chinese 
people, especially remembering that apparently the policy of the 
Japanese army has been to terrorize the populace, perhaps the most 
interesting instance of the spirit of the common people is the well 
known instance of the Canton-Hankow railway line. When this 
line. was bombed, as the villagers were offered forty cents for a 
repair job, instead of running away from the place they ran quickly 
towards it. Small wonder that foreign observers feel that the 
= coolies and farmers are winning this war. 


_PART Il. THE MORALE OF THE MISSIONARIES 


“Bonge friends abroad have wondered if there was work for the 
missionary to do in war time, and others felt that the missionaries 
should evacuate. One well known missionary doctor expressed his 
sentiments this way: “We share our work in peace time, why should 
we not also share it in time of danger.” Moreover, Chinese col- 
leagues have always been extraordinarily generous in helping mis- 
sionaries in times of danger and entering into their situation. 
‘Nowadays many missionaries feel that it is less important to consider 
questions of policy than to consider the love of Chinese friends at 
‘the time of their deepest need in the greatest crisis that their country 
has ever experienced. Indeed the war presented special opportunities 
for service. Many missionaries can realize more deeply the meaning 
of their religious faith. 


... One women missionary wrote: “Christianity took a real mean- 
ing. in days like these; prayers that were words before came to have 
new and deeper meaning.” One young missionary who arrived in 
China in 1935, writing from an interior city in the thick of the 
fighting wrote: “I had constantly to think of the two things which 
kept me sane. God also could not leave this city and He suffers with 
‘their suffering, even more than I can: and it’s no worse because I 
am here and looking at it, than if it would be if I did not see it.” 


Another missionary wrote: 


* 
* 
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....“*Those months back in I—have been without exception I think 
the happiest. of all my life and this happiness has come from the 
day’ by day goodness and nearness of God and from my close 
association with the people in our compounds who have proved so 
splendid thru these very hard days.” 


ai ‘One Canadian missionary magazine had these comments: 


“Why our Missionaries Stay in China: The missionaries stay 
because the Chinese need them. They also stay in order to bear 
effective witness in the interest of the cause they represent. A group 
of them expressed their purpose in these words: “That the witness 
of the Church may not fail, that the vision of loving sacrificial service 
may be held on high, while fear and anger stalk through the land.” 
But to maintain the morale of their Chinese friends and followers 
is only one side of the answer to our question. The morale of the 
missinaries is also to be considered. This is how it looked to an 
outsider. A consul-general in whose territory the Honan mission- 
aries are included wrote to his British Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Nanking to explain why the stubborn missionaries had decided to 
stay in Honan. He answered our question after this fashion: 


‘I understand that the maj jority of the active members of 
the Honan mission intend to remain at their post. I am given 
to understand that the Canadian evangelistic staff, including 
lady missionaries, fee] it as much their moral duty to remain 

- with their congregations and pupils as the doctors feel it theirs 
to remain with the sick and wounded. This attitude is not 
fanaticism but their considered Christian resolution. They 
understand the general position as well as I do. I think their 

_ attitude is sound, both from the moral and practical view. If 

' they deserted their mission they would probably . suffer great 
loss, both moral and material.’ 


That is another reason why the missionaries stay in China. 
nie day the war will be over and an era of reconstruction will 


-begin. In that period the men and women whose influence will 


count for most among the Chinese will be those whose support and 
fellowship have been shared by them during the strain and crisis 
through which they are passing at the present time. For the good 


of their work in the future the missionaries must remain in China 


Here is an inspiring from the areas: 


“The Women’s Hospital also showed a record for the first 
six months in all departments. A third of the Chinese nurses 
remained to support Dr. Ellen Clow in her determination to 
stick to her post. The story of how she and her mother re- 
mained throughout raid after raid inspiring patients and staff 
with courage and confidence cannot be told here. A shell shat- 
tered her bedroom wall a short while after she had vacated it, 
and she was menaced by soldiers and looters. Missionaries do 
not get the V.C., but a Chinese woman, whose leg had to be am- 
putated and whose baby had six wounds, expressed exactly 
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what we feel. While the building shook and rattled she gripped 
Dr. Clow’s hand and said, “You are good to stay with us.” ” 


_.. The missionaries who have such a job have been under a very 
great strain, but certainly what they have passed through will un- 
doubtedly enlarge the service they have to give in the future. They 
have been brought nearer to the heart and lives of the people whom 
they came to serve than ever before. 


“And what shall I say more? For the time will fail me 
if I tell of all the splendid individuals that are here, of all 
the noble and heroic deeds of these days, of all the adorable 
babies and charming children who have been such a large part 
of my pleasure, of the gallant and brave spirit of many in the 
face of great loss and suffering, of human pettiness and frailty 
that show themselves too often, of the little tragedies and com- 
edies of compound life and of my deep sense of privilege and 
joy and deep thankfulness in having been granted this priceless 
boon of living here with these my people thru these days when 
the terror by night and by day threatened and our God... .kept 
us....moment by moment....Suffice it to say there are inner 
possessions of character and soul which neither guns nor death 
nor destruction nor the wrath of man can reach and destroy, 


and there is the love of God in Christ Jesus from which none of | 


these things has separated us.” 


A well known missionary made this comment on Madame Chiang’s 
speech to the missionaries in Wuhan: 


. “Those were very moving words that Madame Chiang used. 
I am not entitled to speak on behalf of the missionaries in China 
and I won’t attempt to do so, but I think others will feel as 
. I do, deeply grateful for the generous things she said, and 
. very unworthy of them. We'd like to turn it round and say 
it’s our Chinese Christian friends, from the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang to the humblest Church menber or boy scout, 
who have shown such magnificent courage and endurance and 
-devotion. We missionaries have been deeply impressed and 
' greatly strengthened by your spirit. Who of us could help 
admiring and loving you? It has been no hardship to stay with 
_ you. As Bishop Roots has put it: “Its a privilege to be living in 
China these days.” We really feel that way from the bottom 
of our hearts.” 


Lastly we can be very certain that the effect of the war on most 
Christians, Chinese or foreign, has been to feel that now more than 
ever tne terrible conditions existing in the modern situation demands 
?. fviler manifestation of the way of love. This was well expressed 
by a missionary in Canton when he wrote: “Work has naturally not 
been too easy with constant raids, yet in some ways I have felt that 
theology has become more and more real, as one has seen under 
one’s eyes or over one’s head the stark reality of the world which 
needs Christian theology for its answer.” 


wry 
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_.PART I. CARRYING ON NORMAL ACTIVITIES 


In many places Christian hospitals have been the units of 
Christian work that have been most busy. There are some 250 
Christians hospitals throughout China and story after story tells 
us how they have carried on under difficult conditions, often with 
a greatly increased number of patients.\ Work in connection with 
the lay training programme and the Christian home programme have 
also been carried on vigorously, whilst the paper, “The Christian 
Farmer” carried on from Changsha, maintained a circulation of 
‘over twenty thousand copies, which probably represents an actual 
reading constituency of at least ten times that number. 


In the realm of education in Shanghai, seven Christian. colleges 
pees universities were co-operating together, whereby joint library 
and science laboratories were used by all. 12 Christian middle 
schools in East China combined to operate a joint Christian middle 
school. The work done by these schools and colleges in guiding the 
Sepesen Youth, is certain to bear much valuable fruit in the 

uture 


It intereating to note that in spite of the hostilities, : many 
services of worship were conducted in conditions of danger. We 
may quote one instance from Canton: 


“Four bombs were dropped at a cross-road in the main 
shopping street of Canton. To see the dead, including a small 
.... baby, laid out in such a well known street made one reflect how 
close to the edge of barbarism-our civilization is. That -was 
about 400 yards from the Church of our Saviour to which I am 
~~ attached. Next day was Whit Sunday, and we took part there 
‘in the strangest Holy Communion service of my life. The 
'* ‘planes came over in the middle of the service, power-diving with 
'. terrific roar, and the noise of bombs and anti-air craft fire was 
'.. ground us. I shall always remember Bishop Mok who was 
~i: eelebrating. (he is over 70) starting back a little at the ‘altar 
..°. from a blast of air from the bomb explosion which shook the 
»:* church. But he continued the service. It seemed almost blas- 
~ > phemous to think of Christ’s presence in such cirumstanes, until 
-’.- gone recalled that it is just in entering the world at its worst, 
+->: and being broken down by it that He shows Himself most truly 
. incarnate.” 


In this last year the pbeetvance of special days was cattted on 
a such a way that those taking part will not readily forget the ex- 
sperience.. At Christmas time even in some of the centres where 
tpare was great danger, Christians celebrated.the birthday of Jesus. 


-».-~ *, “Qn Christmas Day I went out to our leprosarium, where | 
baptized thirty leper patients. In spite -of all the war clouds 
-around and over us there was a feeling of perfect peace in our 
hearts as we came before the altar on that day-of His birth.” ; 


: At Easter the observance of this Christian festival had new 
“meaning for many who took part and many non-Christians “were 
heard to comment on the steadfastness of faith in a-religion which 
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was not shaken by the fighting. In May the Christian people did 
not forget to have considerable celebrations for the anniversary of 

esley’s experience at Aldersgate. Special evangelistic campaigns 

ve been carried on as usual but with extra enthusiasm because of 
the need.. One such is the movement called “Shanghai for Christ.” 
Perhaps most remarkable of all is the fact that in the autumn of 
1937, the evangelistic campaign in central and west China under 
the leadership of Dr. Stanley Jones was conducted with most nea 
ing success. 


‘PART IV. CARRYING ON SPECIAL WORK 


... One advantage that has come to Christian work has been that 
the situation has forced greater co-operation. In cities where for- 
merly it was not easy for missions to co-operate together, two or 
three groups have worked harmoniously in many types of war work. 


: “The War is strengthening the bonds of union in the church 
as well as in the Nation. We are working as a Christian Community 
rather than as separate churches in many of the projects..... “ 


“This war which China is carrying on today is uniting the 
._ Chinese people, giving them a political and social education 
which they could not get in any other way. It is true that 
the price of this education is a very heavy price. But all of us 
_ pay dearly for most of the great lessons we learn and China 
'' Gs paying dearly for the lessons she is learning today. But 
' ‘those of us who are friends of China are glad that out of suffer- 
- §ng, this country we love is learning lessons which will mean 
~ much to the country in the future. Some one has said that 
during the last seven months China has made more progress in 
cooperation than the country has made during the past six 

-:. centuries. I believe that this is a true statement.” 


-In more than twenty cities, joint committees of churches were 
organised. Naturally many hope that this co-oneration once started 
will continue even after the war is over: especially in starting new 
work this feature has been very distinctive. In one centre actually 
a new interdenominational theological school opened up. Of course: 
the situation has called for new methods. In several cases instead 
of the work being carried on in the villages. classes were organized 
among those who had crowded into the church and school compounds, 


One report said, “people have been curious to know why the Chris- 


tians seem to expect to help people in trouble. Many have found 
uring these weeks or months of living in these conditions their 
rat real contact with the Christian faith.” 


Almost everywhere there are unprecedented opportunities for 
preaching the Gospel. We find an open door on every hand. 


* .° . “Qne must make mention of the local Christians and their 
' work in helping the wounded. For some months a Christian 
Churches Service League has been working at the station as- 

. gisting poor refugees going through. This League organised all 
. -Christiayns.into working groups and they would be seen washing 
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soldiers, steleg them food to eat and assisting where possible 
to make their lot somewhat easier.” 


= > ig has been noted above, apart from relief the Church has 
spent much time on strengthening the morale of the populace. In 
most centres, Chinese and missionary workers have had many special 
meetings for prayer, and the Chinese pastors have given a splendid 
lead to their congregations in developing a faith that would stand 
the strain of the terrible days. Special work also has been done with 
the soldiers. 

“A rather new type of service is. reported in a letter that’s 
_ just come in from Canton (dated Nov. 9) It’s like the work 
of the regimental chaplains with which we’re familiar in the 
west, only on a somewhat different basis. Ten young workers 
“in Canton have gone up North with a division of Kwangtung 
- goldiers. Their work is to do religious work with the army, 
and they’re attached to this particular division, moving from 
+’ place to place wherever the division goes. The army has wel- 
‘comed these men and is contributing to their support, while the 
churches that have sent them continue also to support them. 
This may mean a lot for the morale and spiritual welfare of the 
. soldiers. Instead of a chaplain it’s a small team of men. An- 
. other. team may be sent soon. Canton has always been a place 

of enterprise and new ideas.” 
~ The Religious Tract Society wrote :— “Our little bit of news is 
that since last October, we have distributed mostly for use amongst 
wounded soldiers and refugees the enormous total of 780,807 books, 
posters and sheet tracts, at a cost of over $6,000.00. This is in 
addition to materials sold to individuals or groups of workers for a 


similar purpose.” 

From one school, came this report, “The students have con- 
tributed $100 from the surplus of their boarding fund to buy a 
thousand pairs of straw sandals for soldiers at the front and have 
besides contributed $100 to the Chinese Red Cross. The work at 
the Nien Tao Dressing Station is developing some new features to 
meet the recreational needs of the wounded soldiers in transit.” 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS IN TRANSIT 


- The biggest special project probably has been the National 
Christian Service Council for Wounded Soldiers in Transit. Dr. 


_. Kepler actively promoted this Christian Service Council with head- 


uarters in Hankow and.called to his staff many Chinese Christian 

riends. If one starts to consider the vast number of soldiers who 

— been wounded, the great value of this special service may readily 
seen. 

“In November the National Christian Council asked Dr. A. 

RR. Kepler to make a‘ survey of the war area to discover where 

Christian groups might render the greatest service. It quickly 

became apparent to Dr. Kepler that the most urgent need was 

‘relief for the wounded soldiers in transit. He saw them lying 

on the ground along the tracks, or left on open platforms, or 
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‘erowded into box cars where they lay on the steel floors without 


blankets or straw. There were no sanitary arrangements. Some 
soldiers were found frozen to death and -had to be cut from the 
car floors with shovels. Always they were hungry and thirsty, 
for while each wounded soldier receives an army allowance of 
20 cents a day, the heavily wounded cannot get out to buy and 


. . @ven where food is accessible to them peddler profiteering often 
' makes this sum inadequate. Charges as high as five cents for 


a drink of water have been reported. 
Dr. Kepler’s proposal that a “N ational Christian Council 


for Wounded Soldiers in Transit” be formed met with im- 


mediate and enthusiastic response. Dr. H. H. Kung became the 
Honorary Chairman, Dr. F. C. Yen, Chairman, General J. L. 
Hwang, Vice Chairman, Mr. K. T. Chung, Vice Chairman and 
honorary General Director, Messrs. L. T. Chen and F. C. Brown 


have given generously of their time as treasurers and auditors. 


To set up the working organization Prof. W. B. Dijang of 
Cheeloo University joined Dr. Kepler and went into the field 
with the first team. When health made necessary Dr. Kepler’s 
temporary retirement, Dean T. C. Fan of Hangchow Christ- 
jan College stepped into his his places as General Director. The 
Episcopal Mission released Mr. A. J. Allen to assist at the 
general office. Able leadership has been provided from among 
men forced out of the occupied areas and in using this leader- 
ship the Council has served a double purpose: providing more 


_ effective help for the wounded and opportunity for real service 


for those forced to leave their normal occupations. No salaries 


_are paid but grants to cover actual living expenses are made 


where necessary. 


‘The Council hoped to put thirty mobile teams of from four 
to eight men each into some seven regions covering every fight- 
ing front. Each team was to recruit volunteers for local 
service. Lack of funds has greatly restricted the number of 
paid workers put into the field, but the 123 so placed have re- 
cruited in the first four months 993 volunteer workers and so it 
has been possible to carry on extensive work. The volunteers 
have been of all ages and sexes and have done heroic service 
at many points, sometimes remaining at the stations all day 
and all night without rest in order that every train coming 
through may be served. Such service creates a new sense of 
social responsibility and developes and entirely new relationship 
between the people and the wounded soldiers. 

The experience of Rev. S. Bate of Siaokan who was helping 
set up work for the wounded along the Hupeh section of the 
Pinghan railway shows how inadequate all of our work is, even 
where different organizations have undertaken definite service 


~ projects. At Siaokan the students, nurses and other members 


of the London Missionary Society have been going to the station 


' three miles away to meet the ambulance trains, give congee to 
wounded and refugees and to dress the wounds of those needing 
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attention. In order to interest the other stations in similar work 

Mr. Bate took a trip up the line and on his return decided to 

come down on the ambulance train to see how the soldiers really 

‘ . fared. The box car he boarded was filled with heavily wounded. 

‘Two were dead, two more were dying and one was raving mad 

_ from thirst. The heat and smell were over-powering, but there 

~ .. Was no escape until the train stopped. He assured the soldiers 

- that there would be water at the next station, for there the 

local people had raised money and bought water heating equip- 

‘- ment for the purpose, but when the train stopped no one was 

-’ there and there was no fire nor water. He could not face the 

+ *4men whom he had promised water but entered a car at the other 

‘end of the train. The next stop was Siaokan, his own station, 

- and so he knew he was safe in promising them congee and 

something to drink, but when the train arrived even the station 

master had had no word of its coming and so no preparations 

had been made. The train went on to Hankow. One wonders 

what kind of a reception awaited them there, and how they 

apne the next three to ten hours before their train arrived 
ere,” 


Also, in Hankow a National Federation of Chinese Christians 
was organized. Many Chinese Christians felt that in the interior 
regions a special effort was needed to promote Christian work, not 
only amongst the refugees and soldiers, but also among men in 
positions of public responsibility. On Sunday February 6th, a united 
service of the Protestant Churches of Wuhan was held at which 
addresses were given by Mr. Wang Chung-hui, minister of foreign 
affairs, General Feng Yu-Hsiang, the mayor of Hankow and Bishop 
Roots. From many leaders in responsible positions requests have 
come to Christian bodies, asking for more Christian workers to render 
service at this time. In Canton, there was was a fine spirit in some of 
he churches. From there at the end of April a group of twenty 
ve young men under the leadership of a Chinese pastor went north 
to work amongst the wounded soldiers in transit. 


MEDICAL SERVICE IN KAIFENG 


“The planes swung around, passed above, and let loose their 
deadly cargo a few hundred yards to the east. I could distinctly 
~ gee the bombs as they fell from the bombing rack. , 


Sa Dr. McClure and I had been on our way into the city to 
- attend to matters concerning Famine Relief, when we ran into 
_ this bombing attack. He is Field Representative of the Internat- 
jonal Red Cross for this area. 


This was the worst bombing Kaifeng has had so far. About 
fifty people were killed, and some 200 injured. Many houses 
‘caught fire and were burned. Our Christian Relief Headquarters 
were consumed together with a quantity of supplies. 


As many as five alarms have been sounded in a single. dav. 
.. Two anti-aircraft shells have landed on our premises. — 
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») > Think of a city with a population of nearly 300,000 all 
beginning to put up their shop-shutters and run madly for 
shelter two or three times a day. This is a picture of our city. 


: It would stir the hearts of our Baptists at home if they 
- @ould see the cheerful and effective service of our Baptist group 
-» working among these wounded, who are often horribly mutilated, 

. sometimes with their wounds filled with maggots. At times 

_ those who have died are lying around. Eight or nine change 

_ bandages, while some of the rest of us lend moral support by 
--. @ur presence, or by running around to help with supplies and 
-. ‘getting whatever is needed. At times I lend a hand by cutting 

. off the reeking bandages. 


| Nearly 40,000 wounded have passed here in eight weeks, 
most of whose bandages have been changed by Christian work- 
ers. As these soldiers come from many provinces, this practical 

_ service will be sure to open a way for the proclamation of the 


Gospel. 


What a time to be in China! This is the time of missionary 
- opportunity and privilege. We are happy to be here, where 
- ‘we are needed and where our services are warmly appreciated.” 


_ Qne most important result of the war has been that a vast 
number of people who formerly lived in the coastal provinces have 
trekked into the interior provinces. This movement has been 
Yikened to the Renaissance of the Middle Ages. Educated men and 
women in many circles are now living and working in what were 
formerly considered as backward regions. Similarly, there has been 
a “dispersion of the churches” since Christians have been included 
in this vast migration. In Szechuen, Yunnan and Kwangsi-where 
there is great development along many lines-some churches, the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. are starting new centres of work. In 
fact there are not nearly enough workers to cope with the great 
onportunities, so that we may well see that the war has not curtailed 
Christian work but rather greatly developed its scope. 


PART V. RELIEF 


The problem of refugees has been tremendous. This story has 
been written up considerably as the need for raising funds has been 
so urgent. For example, in Shanghai the numbers have been so 
large that they seemed to lose all meaning. For many months 
-approximately one hundred thousand destitute people lived in over 


one hundred camps. If we remember that the number of homeless 


who have had to leave their houses and trek to other centres is 
estimated at over thirty millions, we can well understand that the 
total number of people in the refugee category must run into millions 
when we consider the whole of China. Very early in the war the 
National Christian Council set up a committee called the “Christian 
Citizenship Committee” to administer the money, especially by 
providing food, clothing, shelter and medical care. 


Im order to meet the special needs of this situation, the National 
Christian Counci] formed its own War Relief Committee with re- 
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‘preséntatives from the China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission, the British War Relief Fund, from the National Christian 
_ Council itself, from the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 


“Scores of items could be given describing the response from 
all over China to the appeal of the War Relief Committee for 
funds for distribution to refugees. On October 3rd, Canton 
churches reported raising a fund of $10,000 for relief work, half 
to be used in Canton and the other half outside. - A letter came 
from Mr. Hibbard of Chengtu in which he forwarded $1,616,55 
for relief work in Shanghai. The War Relief Committee had 
originally sent the money to Chengtu, but since Szechwan felt 
that Shanghai’s need was greater than theirs, they returned 

. this-money to Shanghai and promised to try to raise more. The 
_ work of the Y.M.C.A. soldierhuts was broadcasted. On October 
. . 81st, it was reported that in Peiping there were 50,000 refugees 
to be cared for... On November 7th the Amoy district con- 
gg tributed to the relief fund the sum of $500. On November 14th 
the Chinese Christian workers from Shaokwan, Kwangtung, 
| ' reported that they planned to give 10% of their salaries for 
war relief. Tsinan reported on November 31st that there were 
about 200,000 destitute people in some 15 counties because of 
flood conditions. There was a report from Taian that the Church 
- group there were caring for 3,000 refugees. The Amoy Christian 
' Council sent $1,168 to the War Relief Fund. On November 28th 
it was reported that the Chinese Christians in Singapore had 
raised $2.000 for food and clothing to help refugees. - On Dee- 
ember 6th the Chinese Christians in Amoy sent in $1,500 and 
4,000 suits of clothes to Hankow of wounded soldiers and re 
fugees. On January 16th a gift of $150 was reported from the 
Cebu Chinese Evangelical Church in the Philippines for War 
Relief. Manila sent.a contribution of $2,600 from the Methodist 
and Chinese Evavelical Church for the N.C.C. fund and $1,000 
for the Red Cross work. 

Emergency service to soldiers has been rendered in 42 cities 
Service centers were established for officers, enlisted men and 
wounded soldiers. At one time there were over 300 full time 
workers engaged in this service. 


Service Centers in Hospitals-Established in woundeé 
soldiers’ hospitals, these service centers were intended to assist 
the doctors in dressing wounds and changing bandages. They 
also rendered these forms of service: (a) writing letters fot 
wouned soldiers to their homes; (b) helping distribute free gifts; 
(c) providing drinking water and toilet. facilities; (d) educs 
tionally, loaning books, magazines and newspapers to wounded 

. soldiers, conducting literary classes and lectures reporting 0 
eurrent.events, and mass singing; (e) recreationally, arrangils 


dramatic performances, movies, lanternslide lectures, concer 
story telling, joint social meeting for soldiers and civilian * 
phonograph music, chess; (f) physically, conducting simple 
games and providing bath facilities; (g) spiritually, conductiné 

evangelistic meetings and personal interviews.” 
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_ Naturally the areas in which there are refugees and wounded wt 


be, ministered to, are more adequately organized than in those cities 
which are far distant from the war areas. However, both Ichang 
and Foochow are noteworthy exceptions to this generalization. In 
Ichang, they have a joint Standing Committee with five representa- 
tives fom each of the four communions. They are preparing dress- 
ings and making clothing for hospitals in the war areas and col- 
lecting money for medical supplies. They are also rendering similar 
service for civilian refugees in the war stricken areas. 


Y.W.C.A. 


“The following items will give some idea of the work 
of the Y.W.C.A. Chungking reports that the local Associa- 
-- ‘tion has sent $6,000 to headquarters to be used in other Assoca- 
~ tion centers affected by the war and needing special aid. 
* Chengtu reports having sent over 1,000 garments to the Hankow 
center for distribution among the wounded soldiers. They later 
prepared 1,000 pieces of bedding and also collected old clothing. 
The Chefoo Association sent 450 padded garments to Shanghai, 
also the sum of $700. This Association was among the very 
“first to make response for war relief. In Wuchang it was found 
that there was an average of 1,000 soldiers per week coming 
- for treatment to the hospitals, or to be passed on further inland. 
‘ - The Y.W.C.A. workers found in certain godowns lamentable con- 
_ ditions, hospitals overcrowded and overtaxed. They prepared a 
~~ gpecial center with 30 beds to give temporary aid for the wounded 
‘ go that in emergency conditions they might not die for negiect 
' while waiting for medical treatment. The Canton Association rais- 
‘ed $1,200 for national emergency purposes, and 375 pieces of 
clothing for soldiers. Many young women have been training for 
first-aid work to serve soldiers. The Shanghai Association 
prepared 2,000 suits of pyjamas, 2,500 cotton padded vests for 
cold weather use. Tens of thousands of bandages were also pre- 
pared. Biscuits candy, fruit, flour, hats, socks, shoes and 
comforts were provided. A refugee camp housing 500 persons 
was established with the cooperation of the Chinese Women’s 
Club. They have since opened another camp for 300 occupants 
which is to become a working women’s service center, where 
cooking, cleaning, housekeeping is done by the women them- 
selves. Occupational training is also given. Peiping is reported 
as a pauper city with tens of thousands of people out of employ- 
ment. The number of college students without funds is appall- 
ing. The Y.W.C.A. is doing what it can for the care of stranded 
“women students.” 
. . Ever since the outbreak of hostilities in August the Shangnai 
Y.W.C.A. building has been a hive of activity, and its members, club 
girls, board women, and secretaries have all been “doing their bit” 
and more in the emergency. ; 
7 “This big meeting room was like a factory, with crowds of 
~ - women and girls coming and going; here a group rolling band- 
ages, there a group making cotton swabs, or stitching face 
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masks; others were cutting out hospital garments on long tables; 
sewing machines were humming all day long. 1,800 sets of 
hospital pyjamas have been made and distributed to local hos- 
pitals, to the military hospitals in Soochow, and to the Red Cross 
In Sungkiang. The Y.W.C.A. was asked to make 500 padded 
vests, and so many volunteered to help and to donate cloth 
that 1,200 were made in less than two weeks, and still they are 
coming in! Countless bundles of old clothes have come in, to 
be sorted, classified and sent out to the refugee camps, or given 
to destitute people both Chinese and foreign. | 

The Y.W.C.A. working philosophy is based on the idea that 
its programme should be constructive, up-building, and not 
merely palliative. Relief of acute distress is necessary, of 
course, when conditions demand it. But means must be found 
also to “help people to help themselves” insofar as it is possible 
within present limitations.” 


THE, WORK DONE BY A CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


To give an instance of what has happened in many of the 
interior cities, we quote the activities of the Christian Council that 
represented all the churches in Wuhu. 


; “(1) As for refugees. Those who come by boat or train, 
| passing through Wuhu into the country, are met with comforts 
and refreshments. 
(2) Wounded soldiers are coming in. There are 7-800 there 
now. They are meeting these men and giving them a welcome. 
| They help them along the way from the wharf to the hospital. 
(3) In the army hospital the churches have been provid- 
ing today (it’s the mid-autumn festival, you remember) a pro 
gram for these wounded men in which each church has been 
responsible for one item. 

(4) The staff of the Christian hospital has been going to 
the army hospital to help in dressings, and have taken some 
of their most serious cases into their own hospital. 

(5) Social service has been organized in these hospitals, 
people who will visit and write letters for the wounded: men. 

(6) Some Christian literature is being distributed to those 
who can read and who have plenty of time on their hands. 

| (7) Ordinary members of the churches have been enrolled 
in classes to learn first aid, how to roll bandages, and so on. 
The course lasts a week. Nurses have gone from the Christian 
- hospital to teach the classes. When the week is over these 
Chinese members are asked to organize classes themselves and 
teach others. The Christian schools have caught this idea and 
invited the hospital to organize classes among the students.” 


| The record of one single Church in Shanghai stated: | 
“The number of persons cared for from August until the 
present time has been 504, being Christians from 11 places in 
| - $hanghai and 7 places outside of Shanghai. These Christians 
| had for the most.part fled in haste and could bring no belongings 
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with them so that we had to collect clothes from various sources | 
to help them during their stay here. Housing facilities were 
‘ very limited with us, and we even had to use the consecrated 
‘ Church for sleeping quarters at night. The Rectory and Parish 
‘Rooms were all crowded with the refugees. The gate-house was 
converted into a bathroom. A temporary kitchen was set 
‘up in the court-yard. The help of the doctors and nurses of 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital was called upon to: care for the sick. 
‘ - Vaccination and cholera injections were given free. Surgical 
cases were sent to the Hospital. Ordinary. medicines were bought 
. for occasional needs. ' Bedding was specially made to be loaned 
to the refugees for use. As to food supplies, most of them had 
.. nothing. As far as we could we provided rice, salt, fuel, pickled 
_ vegetables, etc. To those who could do a little business such 
as selling eatables on the streets, we lent money for capital so 
that they might make a little to help themselves and also be 
kept busy. To some who moved outside, money was also loaned 
to rent houses in the Settlement. In co-operation with the 
Christians’ War Time Service League, we have helped send 
many away with money to their respective homes.” | 


In the different cities the religious groups joined forces in the 
relief work. At one time the Shanghai Christian Federation had a 
dozen.camps, most of the money for which they raised themselves. 
In Soochow, Hangchow, Nanking and Tsingtao local Christian eom- 
mittees were formed to cope with this problem. In Canton: the 
Federation of Churches organized 14 emergency service corps with 
a membership of 300 in training. One of these corps was formed 
by the students of the Union Theological College. In Taian the 
two Protestant denominations in that city, the Roman Catholics, the 
Swastika Society, the Chamber of Commerce and the local Red Cross 
Organisations were all co-operating in one organization to relieve the 
human suffering and misery created by the war. As usual the Salva- 
tion. Army was particularly active in their field and we may quote 
_ what was done in the North. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


“Their Peking winter work is now in full swing, and provides 
meals for just over 10)000 poor people daily in ten food stations. 
In addition there are/T warmed night shelters, not to mention 
house to house distribution of grain, coal-ball tickets, etc. At 
Tientsin when the trouble began 760,000 meals were given to 
refugees, and grain allowances made to over 1000 people who 
were repatriated. In the city food was given to 11,136 families, 
and 6,649 sick and wounded were cared for. At present in 
Tientsin they are operating: ten food stations serving 7,600 meals 
daily. Besides this food, fuel and clothing are being distributed 
to over 1000 families. A special service for destitute Russians 
operates both at Peking and Tientsin. A list of other places 
in the North, by no means complete, where the Salvation Army 
is carrying on relief work this winter would include Paoting, 
Tsinan, Kalgan,.Tungchow, Tsingtao and Taku.” 
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Women In many Churches were very active. One survey stated: 


“Throughout the ages to aid the sufferer has been 
recognized as a Christian woman’s service and duty. 
Immediately’ upon hearing of the attack at Marco Polo 
Bridge, the church women’s clubs in various parts of the country 
started to mobilize for relief work. Women refugee camps have 
been established to take care of the women and children who 
escaped from the war zones, where lodging places and proper 
food are all provided. Temporary schools have been started 
in the camps for the boys and girls. , Religious education has 
also been given to adults and children. A special nurse’s train- 
ing class has been onened with great success in many of our 
church hospitals for those who like to get.training in first aid. 
Thousands of suits of clothes and hosvital garments, winter 
jackets, and shoes have been secured from the women clubs 
and distributed to the wounded soldiers and refugees. Com- 
forts for soldiers are collected from all parts of the country are Sc 
forwarded to the front or to base hospitals, and are distributed. ex 
Not a few women evangelistic bands are visiting regularlv the 
wounded soldiers in hosvitals. and the refugee camps to bring 

them the Gospel of Comfort and salvation. Manv church build- 
ings are kent oven on week days for the women’s sewing clubs 
preparing the clothes for the wounded soldiers and the refugees. 
Each and every member of the club is working with a willing 
heart. War is a time of great suffering, therefore, it becomes 
a great time for Christian service.” 


0 report shows how women who refugeed still kept up their 
| Ww 

: “A group of seven volunteer women refugees have formed 
| an evangelistic team. of whom three are experienced evange- 
lists, two trained teachers and two are helpers of less exverience. 
Their expenses are paid by funds collected by the Y.W.C.A. 
Their first visit is to Pinghsiang, for two months’ work. Our 
street chapel is crowded every evening with 200 hearers stand- 
ing even to the street entrance. Two nights a week are for 
literacy training, using Bible material.” 


A report from another centre said: 

“I am glad to say we have been able to offer shelter to the 
members of every mission in the city including 85 Roman re] 
Catholics (Chinese) who were bombed out of their compound 
. over in the city early in the fighting. The Spanish Fathers have 
been most appreciative . this and it has helped to bring us all 
close together.” 


Y.M.C.A. 


The service rendered by the Y.W.C.A. modeled if not exceeded the 
work done by the Y.M.C.A.’s in other countries in similar emerg- 
encies. We may quote one brief summary: 
_ “(1) “Y” huts for officers and enlisted men off duty or on 
shifts, at points close to the front, providing tea, sim ple refresh- § &x 
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ments, light amusements, baths, reading matters and facilities 
for letter-writing etc. 


(2) Wounded soldiers’ club in hospitals, with activities such 


as the distribution of articles of comfort, visitation and inter- 
views by social workers, provision in a convenient room or 
corner, of tea, books, magazines, pictorials and facilities for 
communication with the home folks and fellowship among them- 
selves in the hospitals. 


(3) Recenvtion Quarters in communication and iehenditi 
tion centers designed to serve passing troons, drivers and car- 
riers with tea, towels and rest facilities, and to give congee and 
first aid to wounded soldiers. 


(4) Travelling entertainment by visiting secretaries to 
troop centers, carrying along mation pictes, lantern slides etc.” 


MEDICAL WORK. 


Some figures re medical work in Shanghai may help to illustrate the 
extent of refugee work in one city: 


“Under the Council on Public Health of the C.M.A. a 
Public Health Hursing Service and a Sanitation Service were 
organized. From January to June 1938, the work of the 
public health nurses were as follows: number of camps served. 
108: number of refugees at these camps, 56,720; number of 
visits made, 3,652; medica! nursing treatments 17,928 persons: 
health education. 40.325 persons; smallpox vaccinations, 3784 
persons; tynhoid-cholera inoculations, 7.607 persons. From 
August 1937 to June 1938 108,894 persons received smallpox 
vaccinations and 111,329 wnersons received anti-typhoid-cholera 
inoculations (totalling 165.045 injections) under the auspices 
of the Medical Committee (Inoculation figures for the Hospitals 
and for Nantao and Siccawei include work done up to May 31 
cnly). The Delousing Teams treated 85,065 persons; 6.301 
garmznts and 427 beds. The Bathing units give baths to 10,539 
persons.” 


MONEY 


One interesting phase of the relief work has been the raising of: 
the funds. From all over the country, money has poured in. One 
report in January stated: 


“We have a long list of sentributions to read, but we must 
omit more than names of places. Foochow, Funing Stonegate- 
way in Yunnan; Kongchuen in Kwangtung; Liling in Hunan; 
the Methodist Churches in the Ningpo district ; Luchow, Mei- 
hsien, Fowedow, Tzechow and Chengtu in Szechwan, are the 
first names I turn up and they show how widely dispersed are 
responses to the need for help. The past fortnight has brought 
us over $30.000.” 


On July 25 the National Christian Council War Relief Fund 


exceeded two hundred thousand dollars: 


| 


= 
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N.C.C. War Relief Fund Up to July 25, 1938 

Contributions : 
In China 

1. Chinese Churches & Schools .......... -- §$ 29,762.48 

2. Chinese Christians—personal .......... 2,941.38 

5. Balance of 1936-37 War Relief Fund . 207.26 

| 49,022.41 

From Abroad 

Christian Organizations ............... 138,961.67 

8,402.85 

| 3. 10,357.87 

152,722.39 

Grand Total......... $201,744.80 


List of Allocations paid up to July 25, 1988 


North China Kung Li Hui ................ 
North China Com. on Coordination of Emer- 


Amount 


83335 


33323 2 


Seow 


Place 
500.00 
3,000.00 
2,010.05 
3,500.00 
| 250.00 
| 
i 
t 


4,000.00 
250.00 
1,410.95 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 
ct coccccceas 250.00 
4,020.00 

Total allocation ........... $143,548.22 


Not only have the sums of money raised by Chinese heen very 
great but it must be recorded that much has come in small amounts. 
The One Cent Movement, i.e. giving one cent a day for relief was 
promoted in very many cities. Some Christians felt that to give 
something each day helped to remind them of the daily suffering and 
needs of sufferers so in one place little bags were made in which 
the daily gift could be collected. This simple common effort surely 
sprang from hearts full of Christian love. | | 


One worker in the interior wrote: 


“Besides my usual parish duties which I try to follow with 
as much regularity as possible, I’’m also doing some extra work, 
—preaching to the wounded soldiers, working in the relief camps 
for refugees, etc. Our Church is planning to be responsible for 
100 refugees. For the support of this work, we are first con- 
ducting among our local Christian a “One Cent Daily Movement” 


campaign. All our Christians, irrespective of age or sex, are | 


urged to contribute to this fund. In this way we hope to 
gather together a substantial sum of money for this relief pro- 
ject, and, at the same time, educate the people in the whole 
spirit of giving and stewardship.” 
Clothes, as well as money for relief, were contributed: 

“Qne Christian Girls School from teachers and students gave 
440 waistcoats and 409 pairs of cloth shoes, 700 pillow-cases and 
800 bandages for hospitals. Each teacher has determined to 
buy National Salvation Bonds by contributing a month’s salary.” 


Also we must not forget that others besides Christian bodies — 


were active in making all kinds of clothes for civilian refugees and 
wounded soldiers. Chinese women in many circles including those 
in schools and institutions were hard at work for many months. 
We know that this relief work was appreciated in the highest quar- 
ters since at a prayer meeting in Wuhan on Apri] 6th Madame Chiang 


Kaj- Shek said: 
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| “You know how missionaries have succoured the wounded, 
have helped our refugees and have faced the bayonets, cannons 
and bombs and have stood their ground. The Generalissimo 
and I Xcel that no words which we could speak could sufficiently 
express our debt of gratitude to the missionary body all -over 
China who have been a help to the distressed and the best of 
friends to the hundreds of thousands of refugees.” 


One particularly significant piece of service was that rendered 
in Nanking. In December about 250,000 refugees were in the so 
called cafety zone of whom 30,000 were on the property of the Christ- 
ian University of Nanking. The International Relief Committee 
with a German chairman and many American Missionary members 
were feeding 50,000 destitutes under very great handicaps. — 


_ Although other bodies were doing much work in the field of re- 
lief, one special feature was showing in the Christian relief work, 
namely, the Christian helpers were trying to humanise the whole 
business of relief. To make the refugees feel a warm spirit of 
friendship and to feel that there are people who care about them 
-and really want to help them. As one observer wrote: “It was a 
very moving thing to see this wealth of love being poured out in 
‘the name of Christ.” 


PART VI. CONDITIONS OF THE REFUGEES 


Especially in some of the smaller centres there was great diff- 
culty in tackling this problem in any adequate manner. For example, 
on one little island in South China ninety thousand people were crowd- 
ed together. An international relief committee was taking care 
of forty-two thousand. In such instances the food given was really 
but a dole against starvation. 


One missionary gave this vivid description of conditions: 


“T want to tell you something of what I heard, saw and did 
at the village of...... I had sent my servant over the previous 
afternoon with an urgent message to the family of a Christian 
man who had that morning died in the city of wounds received 

when his village was attacked. Two of his sons and one son- 
in-law were killed at that time, one son and the wdowed daughter 
being left unharmed. I left home on Saturday and travelled 
sixty li that day, putting up for the night at the home of a 
Christian and next morning walking on to my destination. What 

I had heard I found to be all too true. .Our chapel and all the 
buildings connected with it had been burnt out and the place 
was covered deep with debris. About’ 150 Christians attended 
the two services that day. I also conducted a short funeral 
service for—, whose body had been brought back that morning. 
 ;. ae Christians, as a whole, were cheerful, though the place 
was in ruins. Not many homes in the village: had been burned, 
but more than forty people were killed. Some ten or twelve 
other villages were also attacked, more or less burned out, and 
several hundreds killed. In the late afternoon I went five miles 
further up the valley, specially to see three other village3, where 
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there are some Christian families. I stayed the night at—in 
in the home—. Thank God, his home and family are uninjured. 
In that village only six homes were burned, but in the other two 
villages four-fifths of the houses were completely barnt out. 
Mr.—, our leader in one of them, had his home destroyed, but 
none of his family were injured. The villagers had warning 
in time and all escaped to the high hills. As far as I could 
gather, the houses were fired by incendiary grenades, and the 
beams and rafters being burned the roof fell in. It was very 
sad to see the ruins, which I did on Monday from a vantage 
point overlooking each village. I distributed some relief money 
amongst those who had suffered most, and also left a certain 
sum with the Church leaders to buy corn for those Christians 


. buy this grain.... All throughout our district very many pco- 
ple have had their animals taken off, mules for hauling military 

_ carts and oxen for men, so many have now no means of plough- 
ing their fields. Of course, all animals are very expensive to 
buy at present....The price of all foodstuffs has rapidly risen 
during the past few months. Supplies have been coming in 
from other provinces, but all transport is now needed for milit- 
ary use and very little trade is being done.” 


Another country worker tells this tale: | 


“And so the tale goes. There is hardly a village in the whole 
country of—that was not partially destroyed by bomb or fire, or 
' both. Everything in all homes was looted clean. My eight 
days of travel about the country was one of the saddest trips 
one could imagine. There are no Japanese troops outside the 
city. Every single household in the whole city has lost all or 
part of its possessions by looting. The city was given up to 
the Japanese troops to loot for four days before being set 
-afire, and they did a thorough job of it. Secret hiding places 


for money, jewels and objects of art were sought and found, and 

carried off. Sixty publichalls for smoking opium have been 

opened in the city and more than eighty in the country districts, 

| —an important source of revenue for the Japanese. The in- 

- nocent bystander is the only one hurt. A miserable existence 

for the people. And after all they have gone through and suffered 

and lost at the hands of the Japanese, it is a wonder they can 

stand it. This was has united the Chinese as nothing else ever 

could do in so short a time. . The world has heard what went on 

in Nanking. This was because foreigne:s were there to tell of 

it. The same thing went on in these country districts, only 

- worse—if worse there is, but on a vaster and grander scale. As 

one travels about and sees the remains of what has happened, 

and listens to the tales of the survivors, the history of the 

Barbarian invasions of Roman civilization is vividly called to 
mind. And the end is not in sight yet.” - | 


who had no foodstuffs. They will have to go a long way to — 
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From another area: . 

. . “None will ever know how many deaths. One of our im- 
portant jobs is convoy work: helping people to find and bury 
their dead; taking sick people to the hospital or relatives to see 
their sick; keeping a watch on bucket lines twice a day, bringing 
water into the compound or taking nightsoil out; escorting 20 
or more coolies with baskets to the coal yard to replenish our 

| _ supply, and even driving in pigs to feed our multitude! 

Pathetic sights were enacted; husbands missing their wives; 
women losing their luggage; children crying for their parents; 
mothers—many of them pregnant—dragging little tots through 
the streets, trying to get on a steamer; the old and crippled strug- 
gling with their luggage and moving—where? Nobody knew. 
Many had moved from one war zone to another, hoping that the 
next place might be safer. 

We used all three operating rooms, working from 11 A.M. 
until midnight. The maimed bodies were pathetic sights. The 
casualties included men, women and children. All were civi- 

| lians. Only one carried fire-arms, and he happened to be a T 
| railway guard!” 
.A missionary doctor in the war zone writes: 

“We had hardly gotten to these places when it started sound- 
ing like all hell had broken loose. Bombs started dropping all 
around, anti-aircraft guns and machine guns firing, people 

'. sereaming, dogs howling, etc. Eighteen planes came over and 

dropped about eighty bombs, of which number 70 per cent were 

-. in the environs of the different missions and the remaining about 

the Lunghai gardens and residential compound. Eight bombs 

landed in the south compound, one in the hospital compound, 

twelve in the Catholic Mission Compound, and many around the 

missions, including two near the Free Methodist Compound. 

| A couple dropped in the Market Street, several in the houses 

| around the compounds, and at the Fu Lin Middle School. There 

| probably about four hundred casualities, as we got about a 

hundred wounded at the hospital, some went to other places, and 
there were probably more killed than wounded.” 


TWO FAMILIES 


Now we may quote the experiences of two families: 
“A Christian man, a University graduate who had been 
in Nanking, fled the day before the city fell. His train was 
_ bombed, and in the scrum he and his aged mother became 
separated from his wife and four children and never saw them 
again. Whether they were killed or are alive he does not know.” 


“In the shelter there is a woman with one daughter. Her 
husband is ill in Hankow. Two daughters are living and work- 
ing in Shanghai and the mothér is concerned for them as well 
as for the father. Before the fighting in Shanghai this was a 
family of seven, seemingly well settled in life with enough to give 
the five children an opportunity. The father was a compradore 
on a Yangtze steamer when the trouble came. He had a good 
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position and was earning a $100 a month. The mother was very 
frugal, saving for the future. The father was very popular 
with the children for when he would come home to Shanghai 
from his trips on the steamer he would bring candy and delicacies 
with him and insist that the family indulge in such extra ex- 
travagances as going to the movies. The father suffered from 
shell shock when the steamer on which he was working was 
under fire. He was taken to a hospital in Hankow where he is 
at present. The mother driven from their home by its destruc- 
tion went with the two smaller children to a refugee shelter 
in Shanghai. The two older girls found work. One of these 
two younger children taken to the shelter in Shanghai was a 
boy, the only boy in the family just as the father had been the 
only son in his father’s family. Both children in the shelter 
became ill. The mother decided to leave the shelter in Shanghai 
and bring the two children to Canton. On the way to Canton 
the son died. The loss of this only son was to her the worst 
event in the series of tragedies.” 


To give some idea of the camps, we may give these two accounts: 


“There are daily alarms, and there have been 19 air raids 
so far, with an average of 70-80 bombs dropped each time. On 
one occasion bombs were dropped so close to us that several 
hundred tiles on the roof of our Church were brought down, and 
the ceiling and window panes of the Social Welfare Center were 
also brought down or broken by concussion. We soon found 
ourselves jostled down into a self-contained community of about 
two thousand souls. Many of the families had come bringing 
such of their possessions as they could move with carrying poles, 
—“flower pot” stoves, kettles and pans, bags of rice and even fire 
wood. School rooms with school mattresses spread on floors ac- 
commodated from twenty-five to forty in a room. With remark- 
able little fuss many of these families set up housekeeping and 
‘looked after themselves in a manner incomprehensible to the 
Western mind. Some were even able to bring in their indispen- 
sible water buffalo, their pigs and goats to save them from being 
slaughtered, so that soon our compound resembled a country 
village in more ways than one.” 

“Came for refuge, old and young (the oldest 96 and the 
youngest born here within the last weeks), rich and poor, high 
and low, Buddhist (two Buddhist nuns), Catholics, Protestants 
and non-Christians. Although this is a large compound with 
a number of buildings-primary and Bible schools, kindergarten, 
students and faculty residences, and one foreign residence, we 
have been packed in, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, to a room in 
classrooms, basements, hallways, kitchens, on the stairs and 
some in mat sheds out of doors. Some came with nothing more 
than a quilt and a little food. Others with household furniture, 
donkeys, goats, dogs, cats, cats, chickens, geese, ducks, birds and 
various and sundry other ingredients. Life has necessarily been 
congested, but a great deal of confusion and disorder have beea 
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avoided thru the careful thought and planning of a Board of 
Control made up of a pastor, two elders, a doctor, a woman 
teacher, an evangelist, a cook and a medicine shop keeper, all of 
ability and poise, Christian leaders with the exception of oue 
or two. It has been one of my special joys to work with them 
and see the realness of their courage and strength and faith.” 


STUDENTS 


‘Students have been hard hit. One prominent student worker writes: 


“My impression is that the war has meant a terrible upset 
. in the life of the students in China. Generally speaking, there 
are three types of students. The first type are those who try 
to continue their studies in as normal a way as they can. These 
are either students who can afford to move with the Universities, 
or to transfer to Universities far into the interior in Szechuan 
and Yunnan, or students who are near graduation and wish to 
finish their work with as little interruption as possible. The 
second type are those who feel too restless to proceed with 
their school work in a normal way and demand that some special 
training in political propaganda, first-aid, and mass work be 
given by the school authorities. Failing that, they leave the 
schools and desert their parents to join the army. 

The third type of students are those who are refugeeing 
in the different cities. In Sian I knew of more than a hundred 
students who are staying in poor refugee camps where they are 
provided with five catties of dry grass as mattress and two simple 
meals of millet. Many of them had to go without winter cloth- 

ing. The Peiping-Tientsin Refugee Student Association in Sian 
has arranged with all the hotels in that city to give to the refugee 
students a special reduction of 40 per cent in rental, but many 
students still find it hard to pay even even such reduced rent. 
Then hundreds of students find themselves stranded in Wuhan 
and Changsha, being separated from their families and cut 
off entirely from any financial support. Stranded girls are 
most pitiable. It is reported that there are a few girls who 
have committed suicide. 


So far, local student relief committees have been organized 
in Shanghai, Sian, Wuhan, and Changsha. A committee has 
also been organized in Peiping rendering some service to the 
‘Chinese students in the occupied territory. We are now explor- 
ing the possibility of doing some student relief in Tientsin, 
Canton, Szechuan and Yunnan. It must be pointed out that 
although these local committees are organized under the joint 
auspices of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the relief they give is 
not confined to Christian students. The relief is selective in 
the sense that it is done in a direct and personalized way. 


Since the beginning of hostilities in Shanghai, the National 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. has been working to relieve these 
conditions. In general, there are four types of relief being 
given. These are first, student hostels; second, loans; third, 
' travel-aid; and fourth, work relief, that is, assistance in ‘finding 
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work, or organizing the students for social work among soldiers 
and refugees. Relief is given only to those who have been affected 
by the war, and who are worthy in character and scholarship. 
There is no religious or political discrimination. Aside from 
money raised locally, financial help has come from the Interna- 
tional Student Service, the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and other national student movements. We appeal for 
attention to this problem, and hope that more funds will be 
made available for enlarging this service among those whose 
needs are so great.” 


In all this relief work there was great strain, especially as 
workers continually realized the terrible conditions of many of the 
villages and the peasants who had been caught in the war: 


“I have visited some of our churches in the country and 
have been to some of the villages near here whether soldiers 
lived and fought. It is a sorry sight and I marvel at the calm- 
ness with which the villagers have met the calamity that has 
overtaken them. In one village the visiting army had burned 
the doors, windows, furniture, farm implements and other art- 
icles; had eaten the harvesting of crops, and had taken away 
most of the farm animals and carts. I went through home 
after home where there is nothing left but the empty shell. 
When I asked if they have any pigs or chickens the villagers 
burst into a laugh which sounded to me like the laugh of people 
who border on insanity. To them it was ridiculous even to ask 
whether any chickens or pigs had escaped the invaders.” 


“The people evacuated in four days of pouring rain going 
out on foot, taking only what they could carry—mothers carry- 
ing newborn babies in their arms—some to sink with exhaustion — 
in the deep mud of the roads,—roads that led only to towns that 
we know were occupied almost immediately after. It is a sad 
picture” 


As well as trying to bring a spirit of kindness into the hand- 
ling of the refugees, the Christian workers were also trying to 
prepare the refugees for future citizenship. Hence in many a camp 
some handicrafts were taught. In one instance, stating with twenty- 
five refugees, a lady started a small factory for making hemp sandals, 


- and turned out 2000 pairs a week of very superior brand. Her only 


capital was $500.00 from the Rotary Club. Her desire was to assist 
the refugees to rehabilitate themselves and make a new start. Later 
she planned to start rug weaving. Here is part of a report from 
Nanking :— | | 
WAR RELIEF IN NANKING 
“1. Camps and Food. The Committee has diectly provided 
housing, management, and most of the needed food for a camp 
population that started at a figure of 70,000 persons, and has 
‘gradually been reduced since February. In the pariial easing 
of the situation during recent weeks, the Committee has sought 
to conserve its small resources for the most serious needs, and 
has encouraged the diminishing of the camp population to 22,990, 
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among whom widows, orphans, and dependent women and 
children are a large fraction. Food is now supplied to 30,000 
persons, if the cooperation with the Red Swastika Society is { 
included. The value of food destributed to April 80 equals 

- $119,000, without counting fuel, transport, and other related 
expenses. All housing and part of the administrative staff were 
contributed. 


2. Cash Relief. After careful investigation of each ap- 
plicant family, small cash grants were made in considerable 
numbers during March, and are being continued in declining 
quantity. This method has given help to the bottom groups 
outside the camps, and has aided the return to homes and in- 
dependent effort outside the Refugee Zone, besides stimulating 
a much-needed private trade in rice from the few country places 
that can temporarily provide supplies for Nanking. 14,300 
families have received $50,500. | 


3. Work Relief. Labor projects on a moderate scale have 
been employed to meet special public needs to take advantage of 
the few opportunities for skilled management. Projects have 
included: sanitary work of several types; food production; pre- 
paration of bedding and clothing for the destitute; burial 
squads; grading and dyke work; economic surveys. $10,700 
has provided over 20,000 work days besides certain materials. 


4. Health Services. In cooperation with the Universiiy 
Hospital and with the International Red Cross Committee, t 
hospital treatment has been provided for serious cases from the ) 
camps; 14,300 persons have been vaccinated; 7,300 have been 3 
inoculated against typhoid and cholera; the meager rice diet 
of children and some others has been supplemented with cod 

- liver oil and a little milk. The general rice supply was slightly 
benefited by a hundred tons of beans, and latterly by the admix- 
ture of a large fraction of wheat.” 


PART VII. INTERNATIONAL CONNECTIONS 


The Church has to look to the future as well as consider the 
present. To the important International Christian Conference to 
be held at Madras in December, China expects to send a full delega- 
tion; also during these last several months the delegates and friends 
have been preparing for this gathering by discussing the manifold 
implications of Christianity in our modern world. 


The Chinese Church believes in fostering the Church Universal. 


“From war-torn China has come one of the first contribu- 
tions to the World Council of Churches movement with the re- 
ceipt of a draft for $100.00 (in Chinese national currency) by 
the American Section of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order from the General Synod of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui, the official name of the indigenous Chinese Holy Catholic 
Church. This Church, which has grown up out of the missions of 
the Anglican communion, is composed-of thirteen dioceses, six 
of which are presided over by native Chinese Bishops.” 


| 
| 
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Many Christians in China have felt the unity of the world-wide 
Christian community as many messages of sympathy and practical 
gestures have come from various groups. We may mention some of 

. The Bengal Christian Guavetition sent a message of two 
words “Prayerful sympathy.” 
African Christians sent their remémbrances to those in the 
churches of China. 
We shall quote the message from Belgium: 


“The Federation of Protestant Churches of Belgium, keeping 
sadly in mind the remebrance of 1914, and deploring the military . 
acts of Japan, in reply to the open letter to Christians of the 
entire world, circulated by the National Christian Council of 
China, conveys to its co-religionists of China, engaged in re- 
lieving the distresses created by the war, the expression of its 
very profound Christian sympathy.” 


Missionaries in West Africa set aside a special period for inter- 
cession on behalf of fellow-workers in China. The Presbytery in 
Cuba sent a similar message. Another came from the Evangelical 
Federation of Brazil, and still another from the Christian Council 
of Nigeria. A letter came from a bishop in India reporting special 
efforts of his churches for relief to China. The Belgian Protestant 
Churches sent 25,250 Belgian Francs to help the Protestants of 
China who were the victims of war. 

Aid has come from the World Student Christian Federation, 
the International Student Service, and the British Student Christian 
Movement. The Student Christian Movements in the United States 
and Canada have also given aid. 


Finally we may quote this from the letter of a visitor to India: 


“One of the things that sustains Mrs. Hume and me here 
is to discover how the whole of India is grieved at China’s suf- 
fering..... At a recent meeting in South India, where I was 
privileged to speak in the town hall to a representative gathering 
of citizens, the Municipal Commissioner being in the chair, a 
beautiful thing occurred. The Hindu teacher who is secretary 
of the Congress Party in that city came to the chairman aad 
suggested that the entire audience should stand for two minutes 
of silence in which each person might pray for the abolishing 
of militarism and the protection of China. I think this attitude 
is universal in India.” . 


Epilogue 

“Can you picture the scene? The quiet of a country village, 
men, women and children, gathered around the hand mill grinding 
wheat for the evening meal, the cry of terror as the lone raider 
power-dived on his mission of death, the falling bomb, the explosion, 
the mangled bodies, the gaping wounds the dead child lying by the 
dead mother—such was last week’s horror at S— 

We know about it because a missionary went to the. relief of 
the stricken ones, called a boat, and travelled with them thru the 
lng night to the Christian Hospital. But how many cases there 
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have been in which no report has been made and no medical aid 
given. Do you wonder that our hearts are heavy when we hear 
over the radio that the Japanese spokesman has reported that on the 
previous day, “Bombing operations were carried out over a wide 
area.” The aerial bombardment of defenceless cities and towns is 
a “terror by night” and a “destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 


_ “When will it end?” No question is put to me more frequently 
then this. The common people of China are asking this from what 
were once happy homes. The 6 or 7,000 homeless children as they 
attend classes in the alleyways between the tenements where their 
_ refugee camp in Wuhan is located are asking this. The 5,000,000 
refugees in this province of Chekiang and the adjoining province of 
Kiangsu are asking this. It would be strange, too, if the common 
people of Japan were not also asking this question as the urns bearing 
the ashes of sons killed in the “China Incident” are landed from 
the returning transports. 


When will it end? I wish I could put the question with so much 
force that it would haunt you by day and by night. It is not a 
question for us in Asia alone. It is your problem also. Suppose 
. I were to sit complacently by in this life and death struggle fooling 
myself with the thought that it was not after all my war. Your 
‘contempt for my failure to identify myself with the suffering Chinase 
people would be immediate and deserved. You are farther removed 
from the conflict than I. How else is your position different from 
mine? You know as I know that three great ideologies are con- 
tending for the mastery of the world. You have given your all- 
egiance to Christianity. Is it to survive, or is Fascism or Com- 
munism to win the day? That denends largely on how thoroughly 
we are committed to the religion which we profess. 


‘ When will it end? When men see that the Kingdom of God 
is more than a dream, when they see that it is a possibility here and 
now. Neither Fascism nor Communism are the final answer to the 
world’s need. Christianity is.” 


“The fact should be laid on the hearts and minds of all Chris-° 


tians. The ambulance arrives too late. Is Christianity an ambul- 
ance only? All praise and power to the relief workers, but let us 
again beware of letting our senses be dulled by war into a stupor 
of “activism.” How many Christians feel that Relief Work is in 
a sense a relief to them, because it saves them the trouble of facing 
the real issue of preventing war? The Chinese are immensely 
grateful for the help and sympathy which has come from England. 
Relief work will be needed increasingly as the war goes on. But 
the real need in China is not so much relief as justice. If as a nation 
we continue to condone the Japanese war-makers on the one hand, 
and help patch up the people they are blowing to bits on the other, 
two things will happen. We shall not live down our name for 
hypocrisy, and religion will be relegated to surface repairs. If we 
believe in a more radical change in international affairs we must not 
as Christians draw back from political action, nor shrink from the 
real need of restraining aggression.” 
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‘ The Future of the Church 
‘in Social and Economic Thought and Actions 


T. C. CHAO, YENCHING UNIVERSITY 
(Concluded) 
HE modernization of China is the burden of all thinkers in 


China. During the last three decades much has hoppened in 
Chinese though. While Dr. Sun Yat Sen still held on to China’s 
eld ethical ideas which according to him should be amnlified and 
modified, many another influential person wants nothing further to 
do with Confucius and the old feudal svstem of societv built unon 
the idea of the continuity of the large family. Chen Tu Hsiu has 
been the iconoclast who exerted all his energy to pull Confucius 
down from his pedestal. He differed from Dr. Sun in this; but 
both he and Dr. Sun agreed that China should become a real 
democratic nation. The vrdblem is too vast. Thoneht forms must 
be changed and the dead classical language, the Wen Li, must be 
abolished to give place to the living colloquial, now known as the 
national language. The use of the vernacular has already had far 
reaching influence. It helps for one thing to reduce illitercy to a 
large extent. Then science must take the place of ancient vaguaries 
and the scientific attitude must be quickly inculcated. About a 
decade and a half ago, there was a debate in newspapers between 
two opposite camps over the question of science and metaphysies, 
with V. K. Ting and Hu Shih and others on one side and Carson 
Chang and others on the other. The preponderant opinion was 
in favour of the idea of the omnipotence of science. Following 
that, in recent years, was the debate on the historical development 
of society, in which various schools of social thought aired their 
theories. Such scholars as Kuo Mu Jo, Tao Hsi Sheng, and many 
others took part in the debate. The most recent of debates carried 
on in public is on whether China should conserve her own culture 
or instead of wasting energy in attempts at conservation, should 
adopt western civilization to the fullest extent and at the fullest 
possible speed. Very few among up-to-date thinkers advocate, like 
Liang Hsiu Ming, that the road towards the West is a blind alley; 
for most of the scholars, of various shades of thought, see the 
necessity of a quick modernization of the nation and follow Hu Shih 
in heading unhesitatingly towards the West. In the light of all 
this, there can be little wonder why all the philosophies that exert 
influence in China’s universities are all based on scientific thought 
and logic. Now realism, epistemological pluralism, pragmatism, 
especially John Dewey’s instrumentalism, Marxian dialectic, etc., all 
hold sway in Chinese thought. Idealism hardly exists. And 
religious philosophy if any, is narrowly confined in Buddhist circles 
and Christian colleges or even more in theological schools, mostly 
inarticulate and therefore negligible. 


*China Papers for Madras, No, 3. 
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As has already been mentioned, the war is uprooting China’s 
millions from the good earth. The breaking up of the family has 
been started among the modern educated. But up to the time 
before the present war, the family outside the cities and the educated 
group had been kept wonderfully intact, invincible in the face of 
literary and metropolitan assaults. Hostilities, however, are more 
effective than literary and unconvincing party propaganda. They. 
drive the families into flight, pushing them into regions unknown 
and unthought of. The Chinese have not been a travelling people, 
save those who live near the coast and who are complelled to go 
abroad because of economic necessities. Now they are compelled to 
travel. They have to break away from their ancestral towns and 
villages where usually the graves of their progenitors for generations 
are situated. They have to break away from ancient customs and 
to rub elbows with strange people from other places who are in the 
samie pitiable plight. What twenty or thirty years of radical 
thought could not do, is now done by the nation’s supreme calamity 
and suffering. 


Several things result from this. In the first place, the Chinese 
* have.come to realize the need and the importance of the govern- 
ment. Innumerable Chinese lived and died without the conscious- 
ness of being citizens under a government. This in turn,, at once 
calls forth from them a larger loyalty than that given to the family 
or the village. Actually family loyalty, in the sense of loyalty to 
the clan, is giving place to a loyalty to the nation. The breaking 
away from the family system in which so many small units based 
upon blood kinship, are grouped together, irresistibly leads to the 
sharpening of the simple folks’ national consciousness. What before 
has been a civilization is now a veritable nation! Furthermore, in 
quiet agricultural life, everybody knows everybody else in a village; 
and human relationships are of a personal nature. Necessity now 
plucks one from such personal relationships and places one in the 
midst of impersonal situations. Any refugee camp teaches such a 
lesson. Rules and regulations—laws—are more important than face. 
and personal good will, or reliance for favor on friendship or nepotism. 


_ Government conscription acts as a machine. Village youths are 
drafted into vast armies where military orders are law, the violation 
of which means severe punishment or death. The Chinese indeed 
is afraid of law, willing to undergo loss and shame, inconvenience 
and suffering rather than to enter into a law suit with his fellow 
townsmen. But now law comes pursuing him. He has no other 
choice and soon he will learn that he needs law for his rights, for 
his protection, and for everything else. 


But the breaking down of family, speeded up by the war, means 
the breaking down of Chinese civilization, for everything in China 
revolves around the family—everything, philosophy, ethics, art, 
industry, education, government, and religion. Exodus and immigra- 
tion stop at places of safety, the South-west and the North-west of 
China. Those who do not move away must meet those who move 
into their provinces, their towns, and their villages. Consequently 


r 
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those who stay and those who move in must equally be prepared 
to face changes. Politeness will soon become irritation and incon- 
venience. Customs rigid and static will become like liquid that 
flows. Particularisms and provincialisms gradually melt away like 
ice in the glowing sun. At the same time, there are gods and 


protecting spirits left behind in temples and shrines. now rising up — 


in smoke under the bombing of enemy ’planes. The good earth 
supports them no longer, nor the kindly heavens hover over them 
in any more benevolence. Religion loses all meaning and reality! 


The native strength of the race shows itself just at 4 time 
like this. Instead of family affection, there is now developed among 
fellow sufferers a deep fellow-feeling and among fellow-soldiers a 
comradeship, unknown to the Chinese people in the past. Three 
hundred students went on foot from Changsha the capital of Hunan 
to Kun Ming the capital of Yunnan, a journey through mountainous 
places taking a month and a half to complete. These youngsters, 
together with some of their teachers went on day after day, each 
helping himself and each cooperating with the others. No ground 
seemed too hard for them to lie on, no food too coarse to eat, and 
no future too dark to be unworthy of their efforts to brighten. 
Patriotism finds concrete expressions in the love for one’s com- 
patriots. From these new experiences, a new civilization, yea, a 
4 nation is rising, a new philosophy of life, and almost a new vital 
religion! 


As to economic changes, the Chinese government had a com- 
prehensive plan of material reconstruction. Before the war broke 
out, the process of reconstruction was well under way. In education, 
in road building, in industry, in rural reconstruction, in cooperatives, 
in numerous other projects, much progress has been made. This 
accelerated process of nation-building hastened the war, whereas the 
war in turn, put a sudden stop to all the constructive efforts of 
the national government at nation-building and turned its energies 
into military organizations, into the grim determination to keep 
China’s national independence sgainst incredible odds. 


When the war is over, China will be faced with a gigantic 
economic problem. The only thing that remains for the nationalist 
government to do is to exercise a comprehensive economic control. 
The war may be over for good or may be over only temporarily. If 
permanent peace drops down upon us from heaven, then there wil! 
be a heavy program of economic reconstruction. If such peace is 
impossible, then there will be the double necessity of military 
preparation for another more decisive war and of social and econornic 
reconstruction with a view to this one purpose. Desperate efforts 
will be put forth for an economic revival, upon the strength of 
foreign investments of capital in Chinese enterprises. The social 
and economic welfare of the people will be looked after by the 
government. Consequently, it is likely that the nation will venture 
upon its own kind of state capitalism coupled with state socialism. 
The state may take up the control and management of all the heavy 
industries leaving the small enterprises to private capital. 
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Rural reconstruction will be an important factor in the economic 
revival of the nation. The necessity of military prenaredness will 
likely turn every farming villagé in China into a military colony, 
where every able bodied man is a farmer in times of peace and a 
soldier in times of war. Self-defence and the determination to 
regain any lost territory will characterize every activity, social or 
economic. At the same time, the government will have to carry 
out a benevolent policy towards the farmers as it depends upon them 
both for financial support and for military strength. Chean credit 
loans will be available for them; sanitary conditions and public 
education will have to be provided for them; and a general levelling 
up of the life of the farmer will gradually become a fact. 


The State will control everything. And vet it may be said 
that China is not likely to become an absolute totalitarian state. It 
controls means of communication and transportation, heavy indus- 
tries and commerce, education and schemes of large scale social and 
economic reconstruction. But it may yet leave a large freedom for 
the people in the moral and spiritual sphere. It is a long long way 
off for China to be a predatory nation. Suffering from invasions 
and encroachments upon her sovereign rights. she has to stand 
for justice and righteousness. She has less need to propagate false- 
hood, will be more able to receive severe criticisms from the people, 
can tolerate limited open discussions on important political, social, 
and economic issues, and may even be able, on that account to merge 
some features of authoritarian government and democracy into one! 
She will know that government and people, for self-defense and for 
the protection of their own rights, must stand together. She will 
see that there is no need to coerce the people into cooperation. 
Consequently, it seems that in the future, the Chinese nation may 
find itself a democracy under a totalitarian government. 


IV. The Contribution of the Church 


In the face of social and economic changes that have just been 
described and envisaged, what is the Christian Church to do? The 
question naturally arises: Has the Church a special contribution 
to offer, distinct from the services of other agencies and from the 
programs of the government? If it has, what is the nature of this 
contribution? 


As no individual, nor any group or nation, can live in isolation, 
in disregard of other individuals, groups or nations, so the Church 
cannot make its distinctive contribution in social and economic 
matters, in any isolated manner. What the Church is in itself has 
a vital meaning though unrecognized and indefinite, for the social 
and economic situation in which it finds itself. China has not had 
an institution like the Christian Church as an integral part of her 
social order, an organization with a divine message and a religious 
fellowship that takes upon itself the-task of the “tendance of the 
soul.” The Church therefore, in being its genuine and full-fledged 
self, is itself a distinctive contribution. It is a new social factor. 
It is a power that at a time of the disintegration of the family, and 
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of Chinese culture and at a juncture where China has to create a 
new civilization and a new national life, should lead people into 
Jarger fellowships and deeper personal relationships. ‘Che trans- 
formation of relationships which are becoming impersonal, into 
deeper personal relationships is nothing short of an assistance in 
the laying of the foundation of a new nation. The Church cannot 
do this until it is conscious of its own mission and its strong life. 
Let it be repeated therefore that the Church’s distinctive con- 
trbution in social and economic problems lies first of ail in the 
attainment of its own full self-hood. 


The Church must clearly understand its own special position 
in society and its specific functions. It cannot keep itself away irom 
the vital social and economic issues of the day and yet its role is 
not to get itself directly involved in the social and economic recon- 
struction of the country. Its primary task is soul-making. For it 
is only through the dynamic, Christ-like personalities which it 
creates among the followers of Jesus, that it can hope to affect the 
social and economic life of the community. As a Yenching professor 
said recently, it is one thing to adopt Western civilization, but it 
is another to have persons who understand the West to create a 
new situation around them. China’s modernization does not so much 
depend upon scientific ways of organization as upon persons who 
can use these ways. In the same way, the Church should try to 
make its contribution to social and economic thought and action 
through its members. The first duty of a Church with a passion 
for social regeneration and for economic justice, is to mind its own 
specific business, which is, the making of Christ-like personalities 
through worship, fellowship, religious teachings, and the organization 
of what have been called by Dr. J. H. Oldham “functional groups.” 
It must be understood that to affect society through the life activities 
and qualities of Church members does not mean that in so doing 
the Church is to lose them from itself as has been the case hitherto. 
The Church is to keep the best, most socially minded men and women 
in the closest of fellowship within its fold. So withdrawing into 
itself, the Church is a strong centre of religious life and fellowship 
and releasing its powers and forces, the Church through its members, 
is a vital factor in the social and economic life of the community. 
And it should consider this, the sending of Christian men and women 
into society to face social and economic problems in the light of 
Christ’s teachings, a distinctive contribution to the Chinese nation. 


The Church has as one of its most important tasks, the task of 
teaching. Among other things it should have a social philosophy 
founded on its fundamental beliefs. Christianity is indeed a way 
of life, demonstrating its vitality in life rather than in theories. 
Nevertheless, Christianity is the proclamation of the Word, expressed 
in ideas as well as living personalities. Over thirty years ago, the 
great missionaries made important contributions in the sphere of 
ideas. They had quietly affected Chinese life till the time of the 
political revolution that overthrew the Manchu rule. Since then 
the Christian Church has almost ceased to make impact through 
thought upon Chinese society, being first attacked by nationalists, 
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communists, rationalists of every type and description and then 
neglected by Chinese intellectuals as an organization that in the 
sphere of thought has nothing to impart. The Chinese thought 
world during the last thirty years has been under the influence of 
pragmatism, instrumentalism, neo-realism, humanism, naturalism, 
and agnosticism and some of the leaders of thought have been pro- 
ducts of Christian institutions. All this is not completely due to 
the spirit of the times. The real cause of this is still the inability 
of the Church to hold and educate its best talents until they become 
equal in intellectual strength and standing with the most powerful 
intellects outside the Church. China is now passing through the 
extreme crisis in her national life. She is in a state of rapid 
transformation. And at a time like this, the Church should make 
its impact in thought and should proclaim its own social philosophy. 
And yet, the Church does not seem to have one or having one, it is 
too inarticulate to be of any value to the Chinese people. This being 
the case, it is high time for the Church to be seriously conscious 


of its short-comings and cast about to find and develop its thinkers, 


its intellectual leadership. Christianity is a way of life, and this 
way needs to be explained and come into effective touch with the 
thought currents within the country. 


The one place from which the Church can radiate its human 
force and divine philosophy into the community is the home. 
Hitherto, Christianity has accomplished a good deal in establishing 
some good, happy Christian homes in the land. While it is true 
that the large family has been undergoing disintegration and will 
soon crumble down, the new smaller family will be a growing vital 
force in society. Man and woman will no longer build up a family 
as a part of a tribe, under the command and upon the decision of 
a patriarch or of parents. They will no longer come together mérely 
for economic, social, and traditional reasons. More and more will 
they unite upon personal attraction, through friendship, and in 
genuine love. A vast number of problems are connected with the 
upbuilding of the individual family where better sanitary conditions 
and lower rate of infant mortality will give the mother surplus energy: 
for interest in social questions and activities outside the home. -In 
addition to the love between husband and wife, there will be a 
more refined love for the children. And this affection, born in the 
larger freedom on the part of both man and woman, needs the 
Church’s spiritual nurture and sanctification in order to be a social 
force. An unhappy home means good energy lying waste while 
a happy one makes its members efficient citizens of the nation. 
Within it can be developed a sense of responsibility, a spirit of 
adjustment and cooperation, a will to be independent and self- 
relying, a solicitude for the welfare of each other, a fellowship of 
joys and sorrows, and a comfort of rest, security, and permanence. 
The business of the Church is to see to it that God occupies the 
supreme place in the Christian home, that the mistress takes religion 
seriously and brings up her ‘children in the way which Jesus and 


so the Church teach. When the Christian home is a real fact, the 


Church can be said to have taken root in te land. And when the 
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Church takes root in the land, it has already given its distinctive 
contribution to China’s social life. 


Not less important than the home is the agricultural community, 
the village. Whatever happens. the Chinese government will have 
to push forward a comprehensive program of rural reconstruction. 
As has alreadv been mentioned, the government may find it ‘neces: 
sary to turn the village into a military colony where the people are 
at once farmers and soldiers. Some kind of economic improvement 
must be found for them. The Church should. in view of such 
possibilities, have a clear-cut policv in regard to its work in the 
rural community. Not onlv should it preach the gospel, teach 
probationers’ classes, have Women’s Day or Mothers’ Day. carry 
on campaigns against iHiteracy, and arrange for country fairs and 
dramatic: performances as a means of religious propaganda,- but also 
enter wholeheartedly into cooperation with -the government in 
developing the social virtures of the farmers and their enlarging 
loyalty and outlook. . Most of the farmers will be in need of religion, 
a new and powerful kind to-take the place of what they have lost 
in the upheavals of the present crisis. During the past decade. the 
Church in China has not been unmindful of the magnitude of its 
task in the village. Exverts like Dr. Butterfield and Dr. Felton 
have been invited to study the question of rural evangelism: in con- 
nection with problems of rural reconstruction. The University of 
Nanking has done a good service through its agricultural depart- 
ment. And the Nanking Theological Seminary has plans for rural 
districts which, when carried out. will be a great help both to the 
Church and to the rural community. More concentrated study and 
more united effort are needed along these lines. Activities should 
radiate from the Church to the rural community and responses 
should be secured -in the increase of interest in Church life and 
also in the increase of membership in the Church, until the love of 
the Church is established in the hearts of the agricultural population. 


The fact must be recognized that the Church in China is too 
poor to carry on separate and independent social or economic projects 
for the betterment of the life of the people around it. Therefore 
it has to do two things. In the first place, it must enter. into 
cooperaticn with the government or other non-Christian groups for 
social service or even economic enterprises. There is little sense 
in doing things separately and alone while there are groups which 
are ready and starting projects. The part which the Church is to 
play consists in furnishing certain guiding principles, a self-forgetful 
spirit and enthusiasm, and some personnel for the purposes. 
Consequently, the second thing that the Church can do is to educate 
its members in social and economic problems, constantly creating 
in them an earnest desire to be socially minded and to participate 
in activities that contribute to the social and economic welfare of 
the community. The sentiment should be created among Church 
members that it is a glory to God for them to carry on social service, 
to visit the sick and fatherless, to take part in public meetings and 


constructive popular activities, to give freely until giving hurts, to 
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vie with each other in vhilanthropic work and voluntary under- 
takings of every sort. It may even be maintained that to be a 
Church member, to be a Christian, one must be socially active or 
of some concrete service to the public, given without material com- 
pensation. By some such means, the Church may mobilize its 
believing multitude to particivate in the solution of social and economic 
problems. When the Church does this, it certainly will have made 
a very distinctive contribution. It has broken down the habit 
inculcated by the saying that each person should sweep away the 
snow in front of his own house and mind not the frost that covers 
the roofs of his neighbours. The habit once broken, a new nation 
comes into being. | 


In connection with the idea of the Church’s mobilization of 
its members for social activities and services, there is the imvortant 
vroblem of the Christian vouth. There are the young peovle who 
have inherited their Christian faith and the young peovle who come 
to the Christian religion through the attraction of the Christian 
spirit as borne by their teachers and friends. Both need the Church 
and yet think that they should have nothing to de with it because 
* they will be too busv saving their nation and because the Church 
cares little about their aspirations. And the Church certainly needs 
them since without them, its own life cannot continue and its desire 
to be socially effective cannot be realized. From them will spring 
up the Christian leadershin in the immediate future. But to under- 
stand them is to comprehend the power of vatriotism, of social 
passion, of economic idealism, and of self-abandoning adventure into 
the unknown. By all means and at all costs. the Church ought to 
keep the young generation within its fold. The problem is not an 
easy one. .In order to succeed, the home must become a centre of 
devout influence, the Church must be an active, attractive, and 


interesting community. its program must be powerful enough to. 


command the youths’ attention and energy, the school must be a place 
where Christianity is related to intellectual, social, and national 
issues, and their leaders must be truly examples of Christ-like 


unselfishness and sympathetic friendliness. The problem is not an 


easy one, but it not insoluble; for by a supreme effort, the young 
Christian can be made to see the importance of the Church and 
constrained to stay within. And then when they are trained to 
face the social and economic issues of the day, the Church can 
reach out into Chinese society to fulfil its function as a society: 
making, yea, a national-making power! 


Also the Church is always the moral voice of society. The duty 
of the Church therefore lies in the work of pointing out clearly the 
right and wrong involved in social and economic issues. In economic 
undertakings there are large opportunities for corruption and injus- 
tice. Powerful persons can override laws, commit embezzlement, do 
great injustice to helpless persons, and distort opinions and judge- 
ments to their own advantage. It is incumbent upon the Christian 
conscience to pronounce unequivocal judgements against them. 
Courage and even martyrdom in such matters will win respect and 
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love for the Church. In moral issues the Church must take sides 
and take its own stand. Its moral or prophetic judgements should 
aim at keepine the people from the oppression of anv political 
bureaucracy. These things however, are negative. Positively, in 
uvholding Christianity, the Church must act in accordance with the 
Christian conception of man as man, whose freedom should not be 
unnecessarily curtailed and who has a right to enioy eaual opvor- 
tunities with others for self development and for the enjovment of 
life. Its voice is the peovle’s voice. “Heaven sees as the people 
see and heaven hears as the people hear.” runs an ancient classical 
saying. The Church, furthermore, should teach and advocate the 
right of open-criticism of the government and its nolicies, of free 
discussion of public issues. and of remonstrances. In other words, 
the Church in presenting Christianity in its fulness and in connection 
with all sides of life, is the staunch unholder of democracy. The 
Church indeed must not meddle with politics, but it must be under- 
stood that it keeps no neutrality on moral issues. Missionaries and 
native Christians in the past have fought against foot-binding, opium 
smoking, gambling, idol-worship, concubinage, female slaverv. pros- 
titution, and many other evils. As the times change, old evils 
disappear: new and more powerful social and economic evils arise. 
And the Christian Church must stand firm and fight against them. 
It must stand for public justice, social righteousness, and the moral 
welfare of the people. 


Besides being God’s voice that condemns the world because of 
its sin and wickedness, the Church is also God’s heart opening 
towards the poor, the needy, and the down-trodden. “The poor 
you have always with you” says Jesus. Not only the poor in means, 
but the poor in moral character, always remain in the world. These 
need material assistance, which organized charity may be able to 
give. But they also need, more than anything else, “just a little 
bit of love.” For long years to come and in spite of collective social 
efforts to reconstruct the country economically. the poor, the needy, 
the down-trodden, the sick, the fatherless, the homeless, the sorrow- 
ing, though reduced in number, will always remain. Among them 
the Church must move, to be the living Jesus to them and to show 
that God who is love, is the Father of all. One of the characteristic 
activities of the Church throughout the ages has been its philanthropic 
service. And the Church in China will have to continue to assume 
such duties not because the government and other social agencies 
will neglect or be unable to carry on, philanthropy. In fact, these 
non-Church agencies are far more able financially and scientically to 
carry on such activities. The Church at best can do a small portion 
of the work and for the rest, it either has to leave things undone 
or to give a helping hand to national efforts. But the Church has 
a distinctive contribution to make here. It transforms wherever 
its agents appear, impersonal forces into personal relationships, 
adding to technical and mechanical dispensations of material things, 
a spirit of love, understanding, and friendliness. In other words, 
like Jesus, the Church says to the sick and needy, “Thy sin has 
been forgiven thee, thy faith has saved thee, take up thy bed and 
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walk!” Criticism has been heaped upon this Christian service by 
young Christians and others because Christianity has no complete 
positive plan for the nation, merely doing patch-up work in giving 
relief to the poor. This criticism is based upon a misunderstanding 
of the nature and function of the Church. For the Christian heart. 
everv suffering man must be immediately helped. It cannot. afford 
to wait for any social, economic, or political revolution to better the 
conditions of men who live but a day and are in need of help just 
now. Furthermore. whatever wonders organized agencies outside 
of the Church can do to relieve suffering through the betterment of 
social and economic conditions in general, these do not decrease the 
responsibilities of the Church for the spiritual life of the people in 
need. The humanitarian motive for Christianity, is coupled with the 
deep religious motive. Philanthropic ministrations through the 
hospital, through famine and war relief, through schools for the 
blind and dumb, through services to lepers and disabled people, are 
not only to help those in need of such assistance, but also to win 
them for Christ the Great Physician and the real Saviour of man, 
and to keep the Church itself sviritually alive. The healthy do not 
need the physician, but the sick do. It is by ministrations to the 
‘sick, bodily and spiritually that the Church becomes the concrete 
embodiment of the life of Jesus Christ. 


In all things the Church must depend upon spiritual forces and 
spiritual means. God and silver it may not possess, but it cannot 
say that it does not have a large measure of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ the Revealer of God the Father and Ruler of all. An 
organized Christian group does not use physical force or merely 
material means. On the contrary, it prefers spiritual methods 
which on the surface may appear weak and verv ineffective, to 
forceful methods that. a government often uses. Just in thig lies 
the Church’s distinctive service. But the question rises: What are 
the Church’s spiritual means? The answer is simple and clear. Its 
spiritual means are its faith in the God of love and justice through 
‘Jesus Christ, its love as borne out in the lives of Christian men and 
women, and its ideas that sound forth through the pens and mouths 
of its educated leaders. This leads our thought to the importance 
of Christian education and literature. The printed page has done 
‘much in the past. Its influence has decreased as very important 
works have ceased to come out from Christian writers in recent 
times. A revival of literary activities that can affect the non- 
Christian circles will be needed. As to Christian education, much 
is being done under our eyes. The value of this Christian service 
to China is inestimable. But as there is the danger of rapid 
‘secularization, a strenuous effort must be made to link the educa- 
‘tional agencies more closely with the Church. Chairs in Christian 
philosophy and ethics should be endowed and filled by really earnest 
Christian scholars, and religious work in Christian middle schools 
and colleges should not be left merely to Christian atmosphere of 
friendliness but should be intellectually and socially guided by trained 
and competent religious leaders. All Christian institutions that are 
auxiliary to the Church should become far more deeply religious 
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than they are now and should be the strong wings of the Church, 
which is the centre of the Christian movement in China. Let the 
Christians, both missionaries and Chinese, see larger visions and 
enlarge their loyalties until they know that their first allegiance is 
allegiance to God whom they have learned to know as far as they 
can know, through their Lord, Jesus Christ. The Church makes 
and must make its impact upon society in social and economic 
matters as well as in other matters, through trained spiritual leader- 
ship of various grades and by spiritual means. So it is, that its 
distinctive contribution to the making of a nation is primarily n 
its becoming its full and developed self, embodying forth the love 
and power of God in dynamic and loving personalities. 


Note: This paper was written at very short notice and under the pressure 
of many duties. It is sent out for whatever value it may or may not 
have. The writer himself is not a student of social and economic ques- 
tions and therefore writes not as an expert, but as a member of the 

_ Church in China vitally intrested in its future. He received much 
help from Dean Gideon Chen, Dr. C. H. Chao, Dr. W. T. Wu, and Mr. 
Michael Lindsay, all professors in the College of Public Affairs in 
Yenching University. But they are not responsible for any statement 
made in this paper. 


—o=> 


ts Work in China To-day* 
(Concluded) 
H. R. WILLIAMSON 


T| HE following extract from reports may also be helpful: 
* “Two colporteurs sold 16,000 portions last year.” (Teng- 
chow, Shantung). 

“The testimony of changed individuals seems to be the 


most effective method of winning others.” Kuantung and Kuanghsi 
through Miss McMinn. 


“The best results come from the efforts of the Philips and 
Andrews” (S.P.C. Shantung). 


“We pay regular visits to particular villagea one day a week 
from the central station. Good Tesults accrue by keeping pegging 

“Our women’s country work is more promising than the men’s 
because they seek to make the home the centre of evangelistic 
endeavour.” (E.B.M. Shansi). 


4.—Factors Contributing to Success. The above summary gives 
a fair indication of the types of evangelistic method in use throughout 


the China field, and also some idea of the measure of success which 


is attending them. It now remains to emphasise a few factors which 


in the opinion of the contributors to this symposium, are contributory 


to success in this field. 


“China Papers for Madras, No, 2. 
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1. Evangelistic work should proceed along “planned” lines, 
Where there is systematic preparation, including the preliminary 
training of the workers, a survey of the field to be evangelised, a 
definite programme of visits, a well considered presentation of the 
gospel material, special provision for follow-up work, success invariably 
follows. Evangelism by means of tents, mobile bands, and special 
campaigning fails largely of its objective unless there is provision 
for systematic follow-up work. 


2. The teaching of the converts gained should form an integral 
part of every wide-spread evangelistic effort. The cooperation of 
Popular education workers with the evangelistic teams has proved 
most beneficial and successful. 


3. The organisation of the evangelistic force available in any 
field, both Chinese and foreign, into mobile bands; provided the 
conditions outlined above are observed, is definitely superior to the 
system of “installed” evangelists. “Attack one place at a time in 
force, rather than tinker with the job at many isolated points.” 


4, The training of evangelists to do this specific kind of work 
is highly important. It should be recognised that participation in 
evangelistic endeavour under experienced leadership in actual field 
work is an essential part of the training of preachers and pastors. 

5. The training of keen members of the Christian laity is 
‘ possible by short term courses of teaching and inspiration. They 
become effective members of evangelistic teams in special seasons, 
and should by all means be enlisted for this form of endeavour. 
This particularly applies to those who are resident in the district 
to be evangelised. Such trained “helpers” should also be invaluable 
in the conducting of regular services in their home village. 


6. Work for men and women should be planned together, and 
wherever possible contacts in the “homes” of the people should be 
established. 


7. Social service in the villages covering medical, agricultural, 
and economical, but not “pauperising” aid, are effective handmaids 
to rural evangelisation. 


II. Sporadic Evangelistic Movements. Under this heading, 
with which the second main section of the questionnaire deals, are 
included the periodical or occasional visits of well-known Chinese 
evangelists, and also those movements which are started by lesser 
known itinerant preachers and revivalists of the “free-lance” variety. 


The missions of Europeans and Americans of outstanding inter- 
national reputation like Stanley Jones and Sherwood Eddy were not 
specially reported on. The value of these visits to the whole 
Christian movement in China is unquestioned. The spiritual life 
of large numbers of thoughtful Christians is deepened and widespread 
interest in the Christian message aroused by them. Some corres- 
pondents call attention to the difficulty they have experienced in 
conserving results. The number of those who sign cards expressing 
their willingness to study the Bible is considerable, but actual 
additions to Church membership which result seem meagre by 
comparison. One reason attributed for this is that there are not 
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enough Christian leaders on the spot to care for the great number 
of enquirers enrolled, and another that those who do get groups of 
enquirers allotted them seem unable to hold them for any length 
of time. This suggests the need for much more thorough local 
preparation for the visits of these leaders, and the assembling and 
careful training of some Chinese who can conserve the results of 
these special missions. 


Of the work of men like Wang Ming Tao, Peter Wang, Marcus 
Chen, Leland Wang, Calvin Chao, Pong Wing Kei, and the Wang 
brothers of Hongkong, results are generally reported as good. The 
theology of some of these is of the conservative type and some seem 
intolerant of any other point of view than their own. Particularly 
is it true that some of them are extremely critical of the advocates 
of the social gospel. However, viewed as a whole the reports on 
the missions of these men is that they have exercised a good and 
persisting spiritual influence. Many have been truly converted, 
Christians have been revived and reconciled; increased contributions 
for Church support have been secured, and the number of lay- 
witnesses has been increased. Greater earnestness on the part of 
pastors and evangelists to whom they have ministered is alse 
reported. 

Reports on Dr. Sung’s work are conflicting, good and bad effects 
being noted, in some instances from the same centre. His dramatic 
method of preaching, and his.evident earnestness draw great crowds; 
his emphasis on “end-of-the-world” teaching leads many into con- 
fession and penitence. He is said to be critical of preachers holding 
different views from himself, and in some districts has created 
factions within the Church. His method of scriptural interpretation 
is regarded by many as fantastic and the prophecies he is prone to 
utter are frequently not fulfilled! 


However, in general, an increased interest in Bible study is 
observable wherever he goes. Great ingatherings of converted 
people are reported together with the rousing of many luke-warm 
Christians to fresh zeal, and the creation of numerous witness-bands 
which have been instrumental in bringing considerable numbers into 
the Church. 

Viewing Dr. Sung’s work as a whole, the general impression 
made on one’s mind by reading the various reports is that as far 
as results go, the balance goes down on the good side. It should be 
noted however that he is usually invited to places which are already 
predisposed to welcome his theological viewpoint, and that there 
are numerous Christian groups who because of his general attitude 
— exponents of a more liberal theology, refrain from inviting 

im. 

Those who have had experience of his missions stress the im- 
portance of securing the cooperation of local missionaries and pastors 
in these efforts, not only in the work of preparing for the meetings, 
but in the follow-up work afterwards. Where this careful prepara- 
tion and follow-up work has been organised and carried through 
sympathetically by the local church leaders, excesses which arise 
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at the time of the meetings can be modified, and the newly aroused 
zeal of some can be curbed and directed towards sane and useful ends. 


- . The Spiritual Gifts (Ling En) type of mobile evangelist, the 
True Church of Jesus (Chen Iesu Chiao) Church, and the Family 
of Jesus (Jesu Chia Ting) are referred to in many reports. In 
certain districts where the missionaries and Chinese leaders have 
been able to keep in sympathetic touch with the Spiritual. Gifts’ 
movement, considerable good has been done. But from the greater 
number of districts where they have been active the reports are of 
contrary character. Their zeal for prayer and witness is described 
as commendable, but their excesses, their bitter criticisms, their 
arrogant hostility to those who disagree with them, “preaching love 
with the tongue and throwing bricks with both hands” as one 


| ‘missionary describes it, and their lack of balance in Scriptural 


interpretation, tend to make them a menace rather than a help to 
the church. In the main they function not as evangelistic agencies 
at all, as they confine themselves largely to the “reconversion” of 
those within the church. In some instances it is admitted that the 


church has been deeply stirred and revived by their efforts, but 
’ against this has to be put a sad harvest of disrupted churches, lives 


blighted by emotional excesses, and even madness. 


Almost everything depends on the character of the individual 
evangelist who functions under the auspices of these particular 
movements. There are some making quite a good living by their 
preaching, who at the same time denounce those who are supported 
by missions and organised churches. There are others who are 
quite sincere in their motives and attitudes. 


One is thankful to note the tendency of many who had been 
drawn away from the older churches by these revivalist movements 
to return to quieter and more effective methods of witness and 
worship; and that some of these seem at the same time to have a 
greater love of God’s Word and a truer conception of their duty to 


testify to God’s grace than they formerly possessed. 


From the reading of reports sent in on these movements, it | 


would seem that the general conclusion is that they make for 


division rather than unity, and that the balance of results is 
unfavourable to them. Where good has resulted it has been largely 


due to the guidance and control administered by the missionaries and 
‘church leaders in those areas to which the movement has spread. It 


is clear too that in some districts such control has been rendered 
impossible by the intolerant and hostile attitude of those leading the 


movement. 


The fact that these movements so readily appeal to large 
numbers of our Christians is evidence on the one hand of a thirst 
for spiritual life of which many missionaries seem to have been 
unaware and which at any rate has not hitherto been quenched. It 
suggests also the need on the part of the organised churches to 
give far more attention than they have done to the Scriptural 
education and spiritual edification of the rank and file, and that such 
losses as the organised church has experienced from these move- 
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ments would not have happened so easily if the Christians had been 
better shepherded. 

III. The Place of the Foreign Missionary. We will now discuss 
the third main section of this summary—namely—that in regard to 
the place of the foreign missionary in the evangelistic work of the 
Chinese Church. 


It should be stated that the question was understood to apply 
particularly to the actual preaching and promotional work which 
aims at leading men to Christ and within His Church. 


Almost without exception the replies strongly emphasise the 
need that exists for the foreign missionary to continue to cooperate 
with the Chinese church in the work of evangelisation. 


As the great majority of the contributors to this symposium are 
foreign missionaries themselves, it might be urged with some 
justification that the opinions are on that account bound to be 
somewhat prejudiced. It must be borne in mind, however, that a 
considerable body of Chinese opinion is embodied in the replies. 
Further it should be noted that the few Chinese who have expressed 
independent opinions are strongly in favor of the retention of the 
— missionary in the evangelistic enterprise of the Chinese 
churc 


The main reasons urged for the continued cooperation of the 
foreigner with the Chinese in this work are the following :— 


1. The task of evangelisation is a very great one, and there 


Temains “much land to be possessed.”” The Chinese evangelistic 
foree is altogether inadequate for this purpose, and so help of the 


foreign missionary is necessary if the completion of this great 
unfinished ‘task is not to be unduly delayed. 


2. The Chinese who have the “urge” and qualifications for this 
work are still too few, and the help and inspiration of keen evan- 
gelists among the foreign missionaries is still necessary to keep 
the flame of evangelism burning brightly in the hearts of his Chinese 
colleagues. 

3. The foreigner’s historical background is of value. He can 
help to keep spiritual emphases dominant, and can help to abridge 
for this generation the period of wild excesses and vagaries such 


as the Western Church has experienced in the past and which the 


Chinese Church is passing through at at the present time. 

4. It is easier for the foreign missionary in many places than 
it is for the available Chinese evangelists to make contacts with 
modern educated Chinese. 

5. The foreigner is particularly useful in “personal” evangelism; 
for the “instruction of converts, for advice in planning campaigns 
and for general edification” and training work. 


The usefulness of the foreigner in this connection with the 


‘above however pre-supposes the possession of the following qualifica- 
tions, viz: 


1. He must be a true colleague, and not one who is anxious to 


“Jord” it over his fellows, or have his own way in everything. 
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2. He must be a keen evangelist himself, engaging actively in 
the work, and so stimulate his colleagues by the force of personal 
example | 
3. He must have a good command of the vernacular. 


4. He must be a man of real spiritual power, and of large 
human sympathies. | 


5. He must be able to “endure hardness.” 


And finally as a summary of Chinese thought on this subject 
we may give the considered opinion of a well-known Chinese con- 
tributor to the study, viz: 


“The leader of our evangelistic band is a missionary, and, 
considering his handicaps and Kimitations as a foreigner, he has done 
remarkably well.” 


IV. Evangelistic Work in Hospitals. The fourth main section 
of this survey, concerns the evangelistic work connected with 
hospitals. 


All reports concur in the opinion that medical work has a 
large and important place in evangelisation. However, so far as 
actual results are concerned its effectiveness for sowing the Gospel 
seed and “breaking ground” is the aspect which has predominated. 
The possibilities for carrying the evangelistic work forward to the 
point of leading men and women to definite decision for Christ are 
also realised, and some encouraging instances are quoted. But the 
majority of those reporting on this subject agree that these possi- 
bilities are not being realised to anything like the extent that they 
should be. 

Failure in this respect is generally attributed to defective 
“follow-up” work, of which more will be related below. 

Customary Methods Employed. The following seem to be the 
customary methods employed in connection with evangelism in the 
hospitals on which reports have come to hand:— 

1. Preaching to out-patients as they wait for treatment. 

2. The conducting of services in thie wards. These usually 
consist of morning prayers, at which a hymn is sung, prayer offered, 
and some portion of Scripture read and expounded. In some 
hospitals a week-evening service is also held in wards. 


3. Personal talks by the bed-side of the patient. 


4. The provision of a Bible and hymn-book and other Christian 
literature for each in-patient. 
, 5. The teaching of hymns to in-patients. 
6. Staff meetings of a religious character, such as morning or 
evening prayers daily, and a special service held once a week, usually 
in the form of a Bible class or Christian Endeavour meeting. 


The Staff and ‘Evangelistic Work. Practically all the hospitals 
employ evangelists, men and women, for the work of evangelisation. 


| Many complaints are made that the right type of man or woman 
for this work has not yet been secured. The preaching to out- 
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patients is commented on as being often of a perfunctory or 
desultory character, although there are exceptions. It is recognised 
that this type of work is attended with many difficulties. There is 
often an atmosphere of bustle and noise associated with BB geno 
clinics which militates against composed and effective preaching. 
In the wards there are usually some patients who suffer from 
physical and mental apathy, and it is not easy to secure close attention 
at the ward services. 

But bed-side work, especially when the patient is recovering and 
is full of fresh hope and gratitude for the treatment administered, 
is frequently reported as being well done and bearing results. 


It is generally agreed that if the members of the medical staff 
engage in this work of evangelisation results are better in pro- 
portion than if it is left to the professional evangelists only. But 
with some exception the medical staff are more often than not 
preoccupied with their medical and surgical duties, and find little 
leisure to give to this side of things. One hospital reports that 
with the idea of stimulating the hospital medical and nursing staff 
to engage in evangelism they have ceased to employ a hospital 
chaplain and evangelists, with the result that more of the staff are 
taking an interest in the spiritual work. 


Another hospital reports that the whole staff of 75 are earnest 
Christians and witness as opportunity occurs. 


Yet another reports favourably on the evangelistic work done 
by the wives of the medical staff. 

Evangelistic Work Outside the Hospital. There is a large con- 
census of opinion that if actual results in “conversions” are to accrue 
from hospital evangelisation, much more attention needs to be 
given to “follow-up” work than has hitherto been the case. The 
time the normal patient stays in hospital is usually not sufficient to 
bring him to definite decision although there are notable exceptions. 
It is also true that the heart and mind of the patient who stays in 
the hospital for any length of time is usually well-prepared ground 
for receiving the Gospel seed. 

As most of the Mission hospitals. are located in cities, it will 
be well to divide up this section on “follow-up” of ex-patients into 
work with those who reside in the city where the hospital is situated, 
and second the work in the rural field from which so many of the 
patients come. 

“Follow-up” Work in Cities. “Follow-up” work in cities is less 
difficult than in the country, and there are more hospitals which 


’ are doing their work in cities than in the rural field. 


Keeping of Records. Needless to say this presupposes some 
kind of systematic keeping of records within the hospital, which 
will be of value to those who engage in the “follow-up” work. It 
would seem that the keeping of the patients “spiritual” record, is 
at least equally important with that of his medical or surgical 
history. But whereas all hospitals keep records of the latter, by 
no means all give any attention to the former. These records need 
not be elaborate, but they should indicate the patient’s general] 
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attitude to the Gospel message and give “pointers” as to his pro- 
gress and the prospect of him being eventually won. In addition 
to recording name, age, address, some account of his social and 
economic status will be helpful. The inclusion on hospital staffs of 
a social-welfare worker has been extremely valuable in this con- 
nection, and has contributed to successful “follow-up” work being 
done. The actual keeping of these “spiritual” records should be 
entrusted to one person, who has free time to give to them, as 
accuracy is essential if this is not to be merely a “wasteful” addition 
to hospital activities and budgets. 


Instances of Successful Work. As an example of successful 
follow-up work in a city we may quote the following from Sian, 
Shensi, from Rev. George Young:— 


“The opportunities presented to us for personal evangelism in 
hospital follow-up work are immense, and it is a pity we are not 
more alive to this open door. It needs simple planning and persever- 
ing friendliness to make it successful. 


Each Thursday I have gone out with the hospital evangelist to 
. visit ex-patients in the city. Some have been officers, officials, 
merchants or country people but in all cases valuable contacts have 
been made and some of these ex-patients have been converted and 
are now earnest lay-workers in the church. I think of Ch’en Hui-Wu, 
an official in the Finance Ministry of the Provincial Government. 
‘He came to hospital seriously ill but with treatment recovered. He 
came in touch with Christ through the lives of the doctors and 
nurses and by hearing the preaching of the evangelists. When he 
left we went to call on him but were not successful during the first 
three visits. Gradually he became interested again and became a 
‘regular attendant at our Bible-class. He was wonderfully converted 
‘and was baptised last year. He is a “live-wire.” Another who was 
converted in this way was Brigadier-General Hsu Ch’uan-chung of 
the 17th Brigade in General Yang Hu-cheng’s army. One could also 
give many more instances which illustrate the importance of sys- 
tematic follow-up work amongst ex-patients. 


I believe in this work and have proved the success of it. All 
‘that is needed is cooperation between the medical and ministerial 
-workers in this important work of leading men to Christ. A register 
of patients leaving hospital is essential—their address, occupation, 
and a short history of their spiritual progress in hospital.” 


‘Social Service in Evangelism. 

(A) A few hospitals nave linked up social service with their 
evangelism, one such instance being reported from the American 
Church Mission at Kaifeng where they have organised a special 
department of religious and social service in connection with their 
hospital which is regarded as a parish centre of evangelism. The 
chaplain of the hospital is pastor of the parish and head of the 
department. He has a catechist (in this case a college graduate) 
‘and Bible-woman as assistants. They have also a beautiful and 
dignified chapel connected with the hospital in which daily worship 
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is conducted on Sundays and weekdays. All are invited but no 
compulsion is exercised in the matter. | , 

- (B) The Douw Hospital (A.P.M.N.) Peking, employs a nurse 
and social worker, and several part-time helpers doing “follow-up” 
work in the city. 

(C) “Cheeloo” Hosnital (Tsinan) also has a social service 
department with two full-time workers on the staff—one foreign 
and one Chinese, who in addition to general social service work in 
the hospital seek to maintain contacts with city ex-patients. 


Follow-up Work in the Rural Field. Where this is attempted 


at all. it consists nsuallv of trying to link the outgoing patient with 


some Mission or Church in his home centre. A few hospitals have 
adopted special means for this work, and these will be- outlined 
below. But in the vast majority of cases. the hospital is denendent 
on efforts made bv veonle in no wav related to the hospital. but 
resident in the locality from which the patient comes and to which 
he returns after treatment. 


Difficulties. Difficulties in the way of doing this work effectively 
are stated to be:— 


1. The vatients come from a widely scattered area. The actual 
distances to be travelled. and the time required for even occasional 
short visits to the ex-patient is so great that a very large staff would 
be required for this work. The hospital budgets cannot make 
provision for such an outlay. 


2. Patients move from one place to another and it is difficult 
to keep track of them for any length of time. 


8. Even when letters are sent to the pastor or missionary who 
is considered to be nearest to the home of the patient the above 
considerations apply to a certain extent. 


4. The work of the missions and churches by no means covers 
the whole country geographically and often there is no one really 
near enough to the home of the patient with whom to communicate. 


5. Even where there is a church or worker conveniently located 
they do not always show readiness to cooperate with the hospital i in 
this follow-up work. 


6. In some areas there is general suspicion of special visitors 
in villages and unwillingness on the part of individuals to be publicly 
associated in their own places with the Christian movement. 3 


Comparative Failure of Follow-up Work. This looking to out- 
side agencies to do the follow-up work has been attended with little 
or no success, if the reports received are to be taken as any criterion 
in the matter. One exception however must be noted. The A.P.M.N. 
(Pingtu, Shantung) report as follows: 


“When a patient leaves the hospital, a ticket is prepared on 
which is recorded his spiritual progress. This is sent to the 
evangelist who works in the district in which the patient’s home is 
situated. This method has been instrumental in opening up several 
new contacts.” 
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In general however it is true that where success is reported in 
. connection with this follow-up work in the rural field it is attributed 
usually to special efforts made by the medical staff or hospital 
evangelistic staff, who have themselves undertaken the work. 


Hospital Staff Engaged in Follow-up Work. Instances of this 
are as follows:— 


- 1. The Douw hospital in Peking, run by the A.P.M.N. has also 
two full-time nurses and one part-time nurse doing country evan- 


gelistic work. 


2. The Stout Memorial hospital in Wuchow engages both men 
and women for follow-up work in the homes of the patients after 
they leave the hospital. Free clinics are organised in one district 
city and one market town, the evangelistic force of the mission 
cooperating. 

- They are also opening up some small branch hospitals in near-by 
market towns which are beginning to yield satisfactory results in 
conversions and baptisms. 


3, The Tehsien hospital, Shantung (A.B.C.F.M.) reports that 
one of their hospital evangelists snent his month’s vacation last 
- year in follow-up work and vaccination in the near-by villages. 

“In going out with him I have been impressed with the value 
of the little work that was done,” writes Dr. G. D. Wilder. 


4. The Christian Reformed Church Mission, from its hospital 
at Jukao reports that a monthly paper is issued by the hospital and 
sent to the ex-patients giving facts about the institution,.a meditation 
‘on some Bible passage having a prominent place in it. 

Need for Cooperation. In conclusion it should be noted that 
many reports emphasise the serious need that exists for closer 
cooperation of the ministerial workers with the Medicals in making 
the evangelistic work of the hospital more effective. 


_ A Momentous Opportunity for the Christian in China — 


BY A CHINESE CHRISTIAN.* 


E Christians, no matter what our particular shade of belief, 
should never forget that Jesus himself considered his death 
essential that the world might be saved. Jesus interpreted 
his own life and death in terms of service. He said that 
those who would be great among men and who would be admitted 
to the Kingdom of Heaven must be the servants of men. “For”, 
Jesus said, “the Son of Man also came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” The cross 
of Christ means for us not merely a doctrine to be believed, but a 
life to be lived. When we sing, “In the cross of Christ I glory”, 


*This article is an unsolicited contribution from a Chinese member of the 
staff of one of the Christian institutions in the occupied area. His name and 
that of the institution are withheld, for obvious reasons. It should be read 
in the light of our first article in this issue, and in connection with the letter 
in our Correspondence columns.—Ed 


— aA 
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we should realize immediately that Christianity does not call us to 


live a life of selfish comfort and worldly peace. It is an obligation 
to sacrifice, to give our possessions and our lives for the sake of 
the world. Frederick W. Robertson says that Jesus looked upon 
life not as a place of rest or pleasure, but simply, solely, as a place 
of duty. Jesus also included in his interpretation of his own re- 
ligion the essentialness of love. His death. or his sacrifice, was 
not compelled, but was laid down in infinite love. Sacrifice and 
service, to be really worthwhile, must be a result of love. 


What does the present situation in the occupied areas mean to 
us Christians? It will mean nothing until we make Christ’s cross 
our cross. Until we make Christ’s life our life we shall not see 
beyond the superficial idea that “little work can be done in such a 
critical situation”, and that that little will be “very difficult and 
dangerous”. We shall not realize that this is, rather, a very impor- 
tant opportunity for us to serve our people, to give our lives to be 
the sacrifice for many, until we consider Christianity as a religion 
of duty, a duty to serve the poor, pitiful people, to lead and feed the 
sheep who are without a shepherd. There will be many people, 
especially the patrotic youth in the places which have not been 
occupied. who will think that we should do no public work on the 
occupied land, and who will be able to offer apparently good reasons 
for that attitude. We Christians, however, should have quite a 
different outlook. We should work, and work earnestly, to relieve 
our reople. We should do it as our sacred duty, without regard for 
anything which might be considered as difficult or dangerous from 
the ordinary viewpoint. There are a number of reasons for this. 


In the first place, the folk living in the occupied areas are still 
Chinese people. They are my brothers and sisters, just as before. 
The number of the “strangers” among this population is small, like 
a handful of sand in the great sea. This population is now forced 
into a very deep sadness. Their homes have been looted and hurned 
down. Members of their families have been separated, wounded, or 
killed. Many villages and towns have been reduced to masses of 
ruins. In their minds there is nothing but disappointment, sorrow, 
and heartbreak. When we think what they are needing now, we 
realize immediatelv that both material and snviritual relief are re- 
quired urgently. Then how can we, who still stay here with them. 
neglect this necessity. and how can we, who are eyewitnesses of 
their need, avoid this fact if we consider ourselves to be the followers 
of Christ and realize that we owe so much to Him and to the people? 


In the second place, with the occupation of these areas, most of 
the prominent social leaders have gone with the retreating officials 
and armies. The people who are left have lost their guides and 
protectors. They wander from here to there, rush from west to 
east, on the disturbed land just like the scattered sheep run on the 
fearful desert without their shepherd. What are we Christians? 
Are we not the lamp and salt in the world? Should we not get up 
immediately to feed these sheep and to lead them because we love 
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our Lord? In ordinary times, they have leaders and protectors; 
.but*now they are helpless. We must do our best to lead them. — 


In the third place, the Christian church is the only major ‘institu- 
tion of a cultural and educational nature remaining in the occupied 
areas. The Japanese are interested only in their “continental 
policy”; which does not include the advancement of the Chinese 
people. Certainly there is no hore for work of this nature from 
the. puppet governments. Those guerilla bands which have the wel- 
fare of the people at heart have not the resources for Such ehter- 
prises. The Christian forces are alone in the field. If they. do not 
carry forward educational and cultural work, the civilization of. the 
whole area will be at a standstill, or any movement will be backward. 


| - In the fourth place, this is the very opportunity for Christianity 

in China to earn the popular confidence and deep sympathy from the 
whole Chinese people. If you want your work to be appreciated by 
people and to be impressed on their minds forever, do it when it is 
mest necessary. If we can save these pitiful people from death, 
from poverty and can supply their cultural and religious needs by 
our own endeavor, without thought of being traitorous to any. par- 
ticular government, without relation to the political situation, .the 
_ whole citizenry will undoubtedly remember the Christian church in 
China forever, and we shall have the deep understanding of the 
government. 


-In the fifth place, anyone who has studied the history of the 
break-up of the Roman Empire knows that the Christian church 
there made a great effort to keep the Roman culture from the destruct- 
ion of the northern barbarians. According to history, when the 
Roman leaders and authorities all went away or died, no person or 
group. except the Christian church had the courage to stop such 
destruction.. The Roman Christian church not only saved many cul- 
tural instituations and preserved the social order, it also made the 
barbarians themselves Christians. Certainly we may say that it 
was through -the brave work of the Roman Christian church. that 
the Greek culture and the Roman civilization could be handed down 
to generations and generations, and also that the European people, 
the American people, and even the people of the whole world are 
indebted to the Roman Christian church for much that has -been 
preserved of this civilization and culture. Now the same destruct- 
ion is taking place in China. The extent of China’s losses resulting 
from the present war, which has been in progress for nearly a year 
and still shows little prospect of cessation, is so very great that it is 
difficult to make any correct estimate. The only difference between 
the destruction in ancient Rome and that in present-day China is 
that.the latter is much more serious and much more far-reaching. 
The Roman Christians did their duty in their time; what should 
the Chinese Christians, or the Christian church in China, do in this 
country at this time? The Roman Christian church established its 
very deep, strong foundation by wonderful achievements. Should 
the 9am Christian church not lay its cornerstone in this > 
tunity 


‘ 
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With regard to the. foreign missionaries .in China, I think it 
is a most important opportunity for them. They have served the 
people of this land in many splendid ways for more than one hundred 
years. They have claimed a right to evangelize the people and to 
undertake educational and medical work in China. This right has 


-been granted by the Chinese government in certain formal treaties. 


For a long time, however, many missionaries have wished that they 
did not have such special treaty privileges, because they have felt 
that their work would be better understood without them, and also 
because the misuse of these “rights” by certain grours often tended 
to: put the missionary cause in a light unfavorable to its success. 
But still some persons have believed that these special rights were 


useful. As I see it, if they may be useful in certain times and under 


certain conditions, then now is the very time and the vresent situa- 
tion in the occupied areas is the very condition. In the vast many 
of the Chinese people have been greatly grieved became the foreign 
missionaries have made use of special treaty privileges; I think 
that today full compensation can he made for that if the missionaries 
will demand and use those privileges to the full. They should use 
this right to travel everywhere they like in the occupied areas without 
any interference. and to do the verv urgent relief work for the Chinese 
war refugees without any fear. This is their sacred duty if they 
would be worthy followers of the missionary pioneers. and if they 
would express their deep svmpathy for the people and their love for 
the Lord in whom they believe. 


I am quite certain that Chinese Christians all have great :con- 
fidence in the foreign missionaries in China. We ourselves. and 
ovr children of the future venerations will never forget the wonderful 
relief work which the missionaries have done in Shanghai, Hangchow, 
Soochow. Tsingtao, and other places where the destruction of war 
has reached. and we shall never forget the brave sacrifices offered 
by the missionaries in many places, in which they have considered 
even their lives not too great a price to pay. Besides our sincerest 
thanks, we have also some earnest hones for the foreign missionaries. 
We hone that thev will give their deep symrathv to our suffering 
which has resulted from the war. that they will help us even more 
actively in both material and spiritual realms, that they will discard 
entirely any idea that there may be that not much work can be done 
in such a critical situation, and that their home boards will give 
increased finances and more workers to carry on their work in China 
and meet all the difficulties. I am very glad to hear that many 
missions are urcing their home boards to allow their co-workers who 
are on furlough abroad to return as soon as possible, and to 3end 
out new missionaries as rapidly as these are available. 


This is a momentous opportunity for the Christians in China. 
both Chinese and foreigners, to carry forward the Kingdom of God 
and to serve the people. With the guidance of God, let us use it 
to the full, ; | 
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In Remembrance 


REV. FRANZ BLASNER 


“We desire to pay a word of tribute to our dear brother in the Lord, 
who laboured as a missionary in China for over forty years. Mrs. Bovyer 
was acquainted with Mr. anti Mrs. Blasner in-the Boxer days in 1900, 
when they were all under the China Inland Mission. They were with 
us in the Orphanage for over a year before we left on furlough, and we 
got to know and love them. We remember Brother Blasner as a humble 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ who believed and taught the Bible 
from cover to cover, and lived the life before his fellow men. He was 
always faithful to duty and never spared himself. In the hottest 
summer months when he should have rested he kept up the. evangelistic 
trips with the boys, walking long distances, and counting it a joy and 
privilege to witness for his Lord and Master. We can only say, ‘Till we 
meet again,’ and somehow feel that it will not be long till Jesus comes.” 
J. W. Bovyer, Home of the Nazarene Orphanage, Chinkiang. 


DR. CHARLES CARD SELDEN, Ph. D., M.D. 


“Tt is indeed a most satisfactory life, trying to do a little to make 
the living conditions of those who are sad a little easier, and to give 
them a hope of life.” 


So Dr. Selden wrote to me from the steamer on his way to America 
in February of 1938, after I had the joy of a short time in Hongkong 
with Dr. and Mrs. Selden just before they left for home. 


Since 1922. I have known Dr. Selden in Canton. He has been our 
neighbor and friend. and long before I came to China. he helped the 
School for the Blind in countless ways, as did all of his family. The 
above quotation from his own letter tells most eloquently the spirit. of 
his forty one years in China. He was essentially an artist, and he 
gave the service in the Hospital for the Insane in Canton from 1897 to 
1930 with the fine insight and imagination of one who sees deeply into 
suffering, but also with the radiant hope of release from that pain in 
the riches that Christ offers. Many people went out from the Hospital 
each year, freed from the torment of a troubled mind, and free in spirit 
in a way they had never dreamed. And it was because the gentle, loving 
Doctor. with tenderness and skill, showed them the way that he had 
learned from the best Universities of the world, and from daily, simple 
contact with the Master whom he served so joyfully. 


In 1897 Dr. C. C. Selden came to Canton, Chine with his bride, 
Gertrude Thwing Selden, who had been out here with her father and 
mother a few years before. I have heard Mrs. J. G. Kerr tell of their 
coming, and of the hope that Dr. Kerr had of these young people taking 
over the work in the Hospital for the Insane. He was not disappointed, 
and in spite of a temperament that loved beauty and order most ardently, 
yet Dr. Selden gave of his life and of his own means through many 
years, to a group who taxed all the faith he had. His music and writing 
proved a helpful outlet, and he gave others great pleasure with his 
outside interests. . 

In Germany, at the University of Bohne, he received his Ph. D. in 
Chemistry, and then later studied Medicine in Brooklyn, New York. 
On every furlough, he did _— work that helped him in his work 
with the Insane. 


| 
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As the staff here at Ming Sum School for the Blind heard of his 
yassing, each of them told simply of the things they remembered about 
im as he lived beside the school all the time it has been here. Indeed, 
it was through his generosity that the ground on which the buildings 
now stand was purchased so cheaply. He taught his children thoughtful 
consideration for the blind, and not pity, so that they gave friendliness 
to the blind children they knew years ago. Those children are now our 
teachers, and they owe part of their understanding of a loving God to 
Dr. Selden, their friend, and his family. 


Dr. Selden wrote to me from Denver, Colorado, June 7, 1938. I add 
this bit from him because it is so characteristic of his thoughtfulness. 


“We pray God you and your teachers and scholars may be saved 
from suffering. As I write it comes to me that we might have done more 
than we did to help in your work for the Master in some way. One 
might have been to use my flute to play for them—not too often for them 
to get tired of it, but occasionally.” 


Today has become a letter from Mrs. Selden, telling of his quick and 
peaceful passing in Oberlin, Ohio on June 15, 1938. 


Mr. Selden’s quiet dignity, culture, love of beauty, intelligent interest 
in world affairs, professional skill, beauty of home life, humor, and 
constant following of the Master whom he served remain with all of 
us who knew him, as great inspiration, as he has now gone into a still 
fuller life. Alice M. Carpenter, Ming Sum School for the Blind, Canton, 
China. 


Correspondence 

To the Editor, 7 indescribably pathetic. There the 
The Chinese Recorder, | spiritual depression and depriva- 
Shanghai, tion must be worse as the war 
Sir:—There is an assertion in goes on; and, let me venture to 
your editorials for the July-August say, while it goes on, the so-called 
issue of the Chinese Recorder, occupied and free areas are only. 
which seems rather doubtful as relative and uncertain—a condi- 
I read it through; that is, “At tion which would invalidate all 
present too much of the Christian the comparison we may now at- 
movement, both in personnel and tempt to make. Quite apparently 
in material, is located in occupied there can be no speaking of “too 
territory. Too little is operating much” Christian endeavour dir- 
in free China where it is more ected toward the Chinese who 
urgently needed.” In the first | must, may or can remain in this 
place, how do you arrive at this part of China where we have 
comparison? Secondly, by what been placed as His Lord’s ser- 
standard can there be talking vants and messengers. It is 
about “too much” or “too little” quite true, as it has _ been, 

in the question at issue? Third- that the Christian movement 
iy, is this comparison rising on should be well extended and 
the supply or on the demand side? strengthened in all the fnterior; 
And how as well as why ought but that cannot be held as the 
the supply or demand to be con- reason to hasten a suggestion that 
sidered? Christianity is no more or no 

There can be no denying that longer urgently needed in the 
sufferings in the occupied area, coast2] area. Besides, defeatism 
moral, mental and material, are | is detrimental to Christian spirit, 
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mind and body. No matter what China,” if not more so. There the 


happens here, our basic work urgent need for spiritual uplifting 
cannot and must not be abandoned must be filled, but not by de- 
or even diminished. Christ does priving the means which are 
not teach us to retreat in face of available here and which are so 
opposition. He teaches us_ to much in deficiency, not in abun- 
overcome evil and to meet danger, dance. How, then, it can be filled. 
“for the Kingdom of God is at is indeed an extraordinarily seri- 
hand.” With whom and where ous problem—at least to those 
may our responsibility be mea- who believe in our missionary 
sured? cause. 

So far as I can see, here it is Sincerely yours, — 
just as imperatively urgent for | 
people to repent as it is in “free 


Shanghai, July 30, 1938. 


Our Book Table 


APOSTLE OF CHINA Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky, 1881-1906. By 
J. A. Muller, Ph.D. Published by Morehouse Publication Co. New Fork. 
pp. 276, price $2.50 U. S. Currency. 

This is one of the most interesting and inspiring missionary biogra- 

* phies that the reviewer has read in many months. The fact that the 

author was more than usually limited in source material obliged him 

to leave out many details one usually finds in biographies. This fact 
does not detract from its interest or value, it merely makes one wishful 
to know more. 


Born a Jew in Russian Lithuania, orphaned te infancy, nurtured in 
the home of an elder well-circumstanced brother, educated in a Russian 
Rabbinical School and two German Universities, his conversion to 
Christianity, his migration to America, his public profession of Christ- 
ianity through baptism by immersion and joining the Presbyterian 
Church, his decision to enter the ministry and his study in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh, his transfer to the 
Episcopal Church and completion of his theological studies in the 
General Theological Seminary of that Communion, his appointment as 
a missionary to China in 1858,—all this and more is packed into the 


scope of fifteen pages. Could fiction provide more thrilling romance . 


than this story of this Jewish immigrant, glazier by trade as well as a 
gifted university graduate with a reading knowledge of 20. languages 
and speaking ability in thirteen tongues, missionary bishop, founder of 
a great missionary university, foremost translator of the Bible into 
Chinese, who for the last twenty-five years of his life was paralysed 
so that he could use only one finger, and with that one finger typed 
the entire Bible in Easy Wenli (in Romanized script) while invalided 
in America and then returned to the Orient to convert the manuscript 
of 2,000 foolscap pages into Chinese character and prare ee the 
publication? But why write more! 


Every missionary of the American Church Mission will woul to: 
possess at least one copy of this book to read and loan to friends. All 
who are interested in the story of how we got our Chinese Bible, (what 
missionary is not?) will want to read it. Anyone who feels jaded and 
downhearted or discouraged, will want to read it. However, the reviewer 
must utter a word of caution to prospective readers: Be sure you have 
the afternoon or evening free before starting the reading of -it; fer 
once begun, you won’t be able to lay it down till you have reached the 
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last page. The biorraphy also reveals the rare beauty and charm and 
spiritual graces of Mrs. Schereschewsky, without whom the Bishop’s life 
could not have been characterized by such noteworthy achievements. 


Splendid illustrations, chronological charts and a detailed index add 
to the value of the book. We regret that the interests of accuracy 
oblige the reviewer to question the statement that St. John’s University 
is the pioneer of higher educational institutions in China. St. John’s 
was opened in 1879. Tengchow College, which later grew to be Cheeloo 
University, was opened at Tengchow, Shantung, by Dr. Calvin Mateer 
in 1864. A.R.K. 


THE OF THE AsIATic Sociery orf JAPAN for 1987 & 19388. heing 
Vols. XV & XVI (Second Series). Authors: Takao Tsuchiya, and Hugh 
Barton, Asiatic Society of Japan, Hiraka-Chom 4 Chome. 7 Branchi 4, 
Kojimachi-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. Price-Yen 7.50 each. 


Vol. XV is “An Economic History of Japan by Takao Tsuchya 
(Translation revised by N. Skene Smith) with Introduction and Notes 
by Kurt Singer. Part I deals with “Primitive Times” when fishing, 
hunting and agriculture were prominent aspects of life. In Part II is 
added Commerce and Communications. Part III traces the “Transition 
to the Middle Ages,” Part IV follows with a discussion of life in the 
Middle Ages. Part V takes up The Modern Age and treats of Rural 
Economy and Farmer’s Revolts. It then goes on to the development of 
manufactures, communications, cities; commerce, the monetary and 
financial system, “The Economic Basis and Decline of the Shogunate, 
Daimyo and Samurai” and Economic Conditions After the Re-opening of 
the Ports.” At the end of the book are forty beautiful plates in the 
characteristic and attractive Japanese style. 


Vol. XVI starts off with a treatment of “Peasant Uprisings in 
Japan of the Tokugawa Period by Hugh Borton. After portraying the 
characteristics of the early feudal period the author discusses types and 
causes of early uprisings and the methods used to suppress them. This 
is followed by revelations of the breakdown of central control and the 
consequent uprisings in succeeding periods. Chapter VII deals with 
Regional Studies.” Three Appendices and Index of Proper Names com- 
pletes the section. 

The second section is a sketch of “Kumazawa Banzan, His Life and 
Ideals by Galen M. Fisher. We are given a characterization of the 
man. and a picture of him as thinker and as statesman. 

The third section is “A Discussion of Public Questions in the Light 
of the Great Learning,” by Kumazawa Banzan and translated by Galen 
M. Fisher. This treats of most of the practical questions of the nations 
life, such as “Duty of Subjects,” Private Debts, Improving Forests, 
School Administration, etc. Chapter XV is entitled “The Eradication of 
Christianity.” This is followed by one of “The Restoration of Buddhism.” 
The next is on “The Restoration of Shinto.” 


All three of these articles will go far toward an understanding of 
modern yupen and her problems. 


LEGISLATION AND Leprosy by Lee S. Muleonee, M. D., Dr. P. H. Yale. (Being 
@ Reprint from the Leper Quarterly, Shanghai, China, 1937. 


In-this small pamphlet Dr. Huizenga, who has given so much of 


his life to work with lepers, gives a “Historical Introduction to the 
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- problem, and then treats of “Fundamental Principles Controlling Legis« 

lation Against Disease” and “Legislation Against Leprosy.” In‘ the 

“Conclusions” we are told that “Isolation in some form or other is still 

- principle the soundest method of approach to the eradication of the 
iseases,” 


cover 6d {Post free 8d). 

(1937) appears in an unusually attractive form for an annual rep 
Following the Preface and Prologue it has chapters on. “Light From 
the Ancient Manuscripts,” “The Light of the Translater Word,” “The 
Lamplighters,” “Spread of the Light’ ” and “Oil From the Lamps.” Dip 


in anywhere and you will find specific accounts of “the triumphs of Goa" 


in our times. 


A Course or CoLLOQuIAL CHINESE by S. N. Usoff. Two volumen. Houry Vetch. 

Peking, 1938. Price in China $7.50. (Agents: French Bookstore) 

Book I English Edition is adapted from the sixth Russian edition 
of a Russian work in collaboration with C. Tyrwhitt. A provisional 
edition of 500 copies was first printed, The author is Asst. Professor 

of the Harbin Law Faculty. 
A In the Table of Contents we have Preface, Author’s Note, Hinta to 
the Student, Wade Romanization System. Lessons 1-25, Revision Exercises 
I—XVI, Indexes to the Notes, Chinese Characters, and Tone Table. The 
English copy has translation of the text of the lessons in the Chinese 
copy. Both Romanized and English are given. 


Dig ALTFSTE CHR.STENHEIT IN CHINA by Dr. theol. Gerhard Rosenkranz, Berlag 
ler. Ostasien-Mission, Berlin-Steglitz. 1938. pp. 76. Pr. 3/4. 


Treats of Nestorianism in the Tang Dynasty. 


THH UNCHAINED WorpD is the Annual Report for 1987 of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland. 

| The society is at work in many parts of the world and the reports 

from the different stations are very encouraging. The stories told by 


various colporteurs are often quite thrilling. Also it is encouraging to- 


note that new translations and versions of the Bible are still appearing, 
for example, last Easter the first copies of the New Testament in 
‘Faroese were issued. 


Directory of Protestant Sitiinas in China 1938, The North China Dotty News, 
Shanghai, $1.50. , 

This handy directory is an invaluable help for missionaries, Con- 
sidering the upset caused by the hostilities, its accuracy of the where 
abouts of missionaries renders it most useful. 


World Dominion. July 1938. Mildmay Conference Centre, London, 1 shilling. 


This Quarterly Review as usual contains several interesting articles, 
four of which may be mentioned: Facing the Real Facts in Japan—by 
a Correspondent; Some Experiences in Manchukuo—by G. C. Shepard; 
Co-operation in North Rhodesian Copperbelt—by P. J. pes North 
India Re-visited—by Alexander McLeish. 
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The Japan Christian Quarterly, July 1938 Christian Literature Society of Japan. 

This issue contains articles on a variety of subjects of which two 
are of special interest: Case Studies in Personal Evangelism—by Percy 
G. Price, and the Religious Programme of a Christian University—by Dr. 
Cc. J. L. Bates, President of Kwangsei Gakuin, the Methodist University 
at Nishinomiya. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII CATALOGUE 
This catalogue contains the Register of Faculty and Students for 
1937 and 1988, and the Announcement of. Courses 1938-9. 


§ 


The Preseli Situation 


WAR DAMAGE IN NANKING AREA 


_ The Nanking International Relief Association has issued a booklet 
with the above title. This is a factual study of war damages in the 
city of Nanking and the adjacent country, giving a comprehensive picture 
of war devastation and the continued need for relief. We should like 
to pay tribute to the presence of mind displayed by these members of 
the faculty of the University of Nanking, who displayed a fine university 
spirit in dealing with the situation around them in a scientific manner 
but with a humanitarian purpose. The survey was prepared under the 
guidance of Professor Lewis S. C. Smythe, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Nanking. 


The foreword contains these arresting sentences:—“From a humani- 
tarian point of view, we venture merely to point out that losses to life 
and property from actual warfare are shown by these surveys to be one 
or two per cent of the total. The rest could have been prevented if both 
sides had wished to give sufficient consideration to the welfare of 
civilians, including reasonable protection by military and civilian police.” 


To give some idea of the contents, we quote the following paragraphs: 


“In addition to these there were 4,400 wives, or 8.9 per cent of the 
wives, whose husbands had either been killed, injured or taken away. 
Two-thirds of these were killed or taken away, 6.5 per cent. Or more 
poignantly, 3,250 children (5 per cent of -1l children) had their fathers 
killed, injured or taken away.” 


“89 per cent of the deaths and 90 per cent of the injuries by soldiers’ 
violence .occurred after December 13, when occupation of the city was 
entirely. completed. 


“The total losses reported in the family investigation are big enough, 
though they touch only a relatively poor fraction of the city. Practically 
$40,000,000 was recorded chiefly in the following items; buildings, 
13 millions; stock for sale, 9; shop equipment, 3; for clothing and 
bedding, 5 millions, as also for ‘furniture and utensils. 


When the total losses of families remaining in Nanking are analysed 
by causes, they show that 2 per cent were due to military operations, 
52 to fire, 33 to military looting and 9 to other robbery, with 4 per cent 
unknown. Fire inflicted almost all the building loss, but only 31 per 
cent of the loss in movables. Indeed, nearly half the movables lost 
were taken by soldiers, and a seventh by others. The military robbery 
comprised over $6,000,000 of movables for economic uses, and nearly 
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$7,000,000 of movables for domestic uses, blows each’in its. :own™ way 
disastrous to the daily life of the Nanking population.” . .-_ 


“Of the grand (wretched) total of all losses, $246,000,000, one per 
cent ($3 millions) was due to military operations, which chiefly. affected 
buildings. 67 per cent ($165 millions) was caused by fire, including 
97 millions in building, 30 millions in stock for sale,-13- millions in 
machinery and tools, 10 millions.in shop equipment, 31 per cent ($75 
millions) of all losses were due to robbery, including 41 millions of 
stock for sale, 9 millions of clothing and ee 5 millions’ of shop 
equipment.” 


“The five types of farm losses reported (buildings, labor animals, 
major farm implements, stored grain, crops destroyed) totalled nearly 
$41,000,000 in the four and one-half hsien,-or $220 per family. It is 
important to note that the approximate annual income of a farm family 
in East Central China, as indicated by .Buck’s figure for the value of all 
goods consumed per year by an average family, is $289. The margin of 
savings and possible rate of accumulating farm capital are so small 
that the loss of three-fourths of a year’s income is a fearful ~ Ae to 
farm families, both in productive power and in standard of life.” 

“On the farms, one resident in every 7 families was killed. in the 
city, one resident in every 5 families was killed, injured, or taken away; 
which works out to about an equal degree of social evil and distress.” 


A CHURCH IN WUCHANG 


Those of us of the old school who believe that the center anid raison 
d’etre of Sunday observance lies in the Lord’s own Service on. the Lord’s 
Day (call it “Lord’s supper’—Holy Communion,’ Holy Eucharist,” or 
even “Mass as our ancestors did for centuries and people still do in 
Lutheran Sweden and Norway) and try to teach our people so, have found 
a most wonderful response. Our. Sunday services here are well attended 
throughout the year and attract congregations of “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.” We attach great importance to the Sunday Sermon. 
That goes without saying. But I am sure it is the worship that draws 
our people (of which, of course, the sermon is a part) and not the 
sermon of itself. There are, in addition to our own local church 
members, many new faces in. the congregation every Lord’s Day now-a- 
days. Ever so many of the military officers and men and wounded soldiers, 
as they come and go, find their way to church. Throughout the year, 
except in mid-summer, we aave 2 celebrations of the Holy Communion 
every Sunday, one at 7:30 a.m. and one at 9:30 a.m. This arrangement 
enables whole families to attend one or the other: service. Very. few 
families can manage to get to church all at the same time. At the later 
‘service we have music and the sermon. And this is the service that 
attracts the newcomers. We ordinarily have 60 or 70 communicants at 
7.30 and 30 or 40 at 9.30. It is really quite’remarkable how the strangers 
who are not communicants or perhaps even Christians at all get into 
the spirit of our reverent worship, and follow the service and the hymns 
with great interest and also kneel and stand etc. as all the other do. 
(Of course, throughout the year we have a number of other meétings for 
instruction, Bible study etc.) Just now, however, during this: very hot 
season we are omitting the 9.30 with hymns and sermons and would you 
believe it—we still get a congregation of over 200, some of whom walk 
into town, from the farms and country villages, 2 or 3 miles away. 
Last Sunday there were 90 communicants and the Sunday before 109. 


« 
§ 
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So you see that even in the midst of war conditions” people are being 
drawn to our Lord. 


' But Tf must not close without mentioning the fact that the social 
service side of the church’s work is being equally emphasized and blessed. 
Our Sisters are ministering to the sick and need. Our church General 
Hospital is caring for thousands of wounded. St. Michael’s, like so 
many other Christian centers, open its doors to the terrified populace 
seeking refuge during air raids, R. E. Wood. 


MEDICAL WORK IN CHENGTU 


Our main medical problem in China is the care of the country 
people, and both government and mission bodies have decided that the 
only possible means of meeting this need in the present is through 
preventive medicine mediated through rural health ccntres based on 
existing hospital centres. Our ill-wind has brought up to us a fine 
Christian doctor with splendid experience in just this type of work. 
He is already hard at work training about twenty nurses in the details — 
of such work, three of them from our own Mission. He has already 
founded a model village health centre to act as training ground for 
nurses and medical students alike. He is also organising work in a 
nearby Hsien (or county) which will act as a similar model training 
ground. This term, too, he will be giving intensive training in this 
work to our students. The same ill-wind has brought him up here a 
highly trained friend on government salary to assist him in the work. 


Perhaps even more important this year is the employment of a 
“follow-up nurse,” a girl trained to care for those patients resident in 
Chengtu whe have left hospital, to advise them generally and to carry 


our educational plans actually into the patients’ homes. This. is, of - 


course, only a beginning, and I hope before long to associate with her 


‘a growing staff of voluntary assistants recruited from local churches, 


so that the follow-up may be not only medical but also Christian. 


i News Letter, May, 1938). H. G. Anderson. 


PRESS LITERATURE PRIZES 


For the fourth year the Presbyterian China Council has awarded 
the Press Literature Prizes with a view to stimulating the production 
of Chinese Christian Literature. Each year one prize is awarded for 
the best original contribution to such literature during the given year 


and a second prize is awarded for the most effective translation of 
Christian literature published in the same year. Eight representative 
‘Chinese Christian leaders served as judges for 1937. On the basis of 


lists of the five original works and the five translations arranged in 
order of preference by each judge the prizes are now awarded. 

The prize of three hundred dollars for the best original work is 
awarded to William B. Djang of Cheeloo University for his-book entitled 
“The Canon and Text of the New Testament.” 


For the prize for translation work two books tied, so it was voted 
to award two prizes of $100 each, one to Mr. T. S. Leung for his 
translation of J. G. Gilkey’s “You can Master Life,” and one to be 
divided among Mr. H. K. Ma, M. C. P. Shen and Mr. C. J. Hsii, the 
translators of Stanley Jones’ “Victorious Living.” (Rev. F. R. Millican 
gave helpful advice with this book). . 


J 

> 
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“You Can Master Life” by Gilkey takes up the problems of today 
and shows how they can be overcome through God’s power. It gives 
instances where religion has helped to solve difficult problems for men 
and women, past and present. Several letters from non-Christians were 
received by the translator thanking aim and witnessing to the great 
value of the book in their lives. 


“Victorious Living” by Dr. E. Stanley Wones is so well known that 
it needs no description. With a devotional lésson for every day in the 
week, tied right into the problems of modern life, it is in great demand 
in both the original and translation. The Chinese edition has been sold 
out and a second edition is now being sold. 


“The Canon and Text of the New Testament” is an original .work 
on this important subject by Professor Djang, who has had years of 
experience teaching in Cheeloo School of Theology. The book is divided 
‘into fourteen chapters, giving the main sources and the historical back- 
ground of the New Testament. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD BOOK 


_ An enthusiastic young Chinese editor was forced one day to lay 
down his pen on his editorial desk, and seek the quiet shelter .of his 
old home in the country, three days’ travel beyond the nearest railway. 
Without the privilege of a university education, he had climbed alone 
in. the journalistic world, until his name was well known to all the 
reading public of China. Then at the very peak of his success, he was 
‘forced to resign and step down. For that deady enemy of modern Young 
China had clutched at him, dealing him a staggering blow. “Incipient 
Tuberculosis” had been the doctor’s verdict, and he had resigned himself 
‘to surrendering the task, which for ten years had been his very life. 


But this young editor was more fortunate than many. He had a 
‘sister, a graduate physician, whom he had supported in college. by his 
‘writings, and this sister was only too happy to repay her brother, in 
a measure, for al] he had done for her. Gladly she prepared a’ place, 
which was admirable for his trouble, and he was happy to rest in her 
care. 


He had left behind in Shanghai, a dear friend, whose heart was 


“gorely troubled about him: indeed his friend was more troubled about 
‘him than he was about himself. And it was the sick man, lying on his 
‘back, who tried to think of a way to comfort the friend who worried 


about him. He was puzzled what to say that might help. ; 
One day, from the ample supply of books by his bedside, he picked 


\ up one entitled You Can Master Life by the Rev. T. G. Gilkey and com- 


\menced to.read it. The book gripped him. In the crowded yéars of 
his editorial work, the simple, earnest, faith of his childhood days in the 
humble country manse, had grown a little vague. Now he felt it 
throbbing into life again. He remembered his friend. He would 
— the first chapter into Chinese and send it to him instead of a 
etter. 


So, laying prone upon his sso. chapter by chapter the book was 
put into modern. Chinese and sent, installment after installment, to the 
eget ~ Shanghai. They meant so — to the friend that he treasured 
them a 


Months passed and soon a year had fled. Unexpectedly, there came 
a cal] from a big Publishing House for the convalescent to return to 
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Shanghai and take up editorial] work once more. Permission was given, 
with certain reservations, by his physician, and one day he suddenly 
appeared at his friend’s desk in Shanghai. The friend did not appear 
surprised to see him standing there, well and strong, for reading 
the translation had given him faith that he would return. 


One of the first things the friend suggested was the subileation 
of the translation of You Can Master Life. Secular Publishing Houses 
seemed not yet ready to publish Christian books so he hesitated. Then 
he remembered the Christian Literature Society, whose books had 
provided his early reading in his childhood home. Moreover, he had 
already determined to boldly acknowledge his faith by fearlessly intro- 
ducing Christian material. from time to time, in his magazine and had 
already commenced to make good his resolve. 


‘So one day he walked into the offices of the Christian Literature 
Society with his manuscript under his arm, and asked to see one of.the 
members of the staff whom he had previously met, to discuss with him 
the publication of his work. While there. he was challenged to leave 
evervthing and devote his life wholly to Christian work. He met that 
challenge squarely and decided to accept it, though he stipulated that 
he would not leave his position until a competent nerson could be found 
to replace him. Even after resigning from the Pictorial Magazine he 
still continued to give them his valuable advice. 


Meantime his book was published by the Christian Literature 
Society. and he determined to make it known to the world not being 
reached by books from Christian Publishers. He placed his review of 
it. in the very Pictorial Magazine he had been invited to Shanghai to 
edit. Many, recognizing his name, sent for the book, and from that 
time on there has come a steady flow of letters, testifying to the benefits 
derived from the books. In a very short time it had to be reprinted, 
and it would seem that its Mission has only just begun. 


These letters show, as nothing else could. the need for such literature. 
They have come from a wide range of people in different walks of life. 
An officer in the Air Force. a young doctor in a Government Hospital, 
a young man in the head Post Office, a girl student in a Government 
School—but one and all they reveal hearts that are restless and unsatis- 
fied. It. is the real condition of the heart of youth in China. The 
young people are almost desperately in earnest to-day. As the young 
officer in the Air Force said: “I may be called on to lay down my life 
for my country. I don’t want to die to no purpose; or indeed to live 
for no purpose.” But they are — because they do not know 
the way out. 


But this little group who received copies of You Can Master Life 
know now what it is for which which their hearts have been yearning. 
As one expressed it, “The religious statements in the book are so natural 
that I became fascinated while reading,” and still another testified “the 
religious meaning rang true.” They discovered that it was religion 
alone which could satisfy their hearts. Not that they all fully under- 
stood this. _As one girl student’s letter shows, there is very much yet 
to learn. “I don’t understand the ‘God’ mentioned in this book, nor 
can I imagine what He looks like. Did anyone ever get help from God? 
Will you ‘be so kind as to answer me?” But, though she did not under- 
stand the God mentioned she testified that the book had taken from her, 
her desire to revenge herself. Light had dawned upon her -_ 
Miss M. H, Brown. 
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_ How. Jesus Christ Saved Wu 
Tok-Chow (# i):—The other 
day I called on Mr. Wu who has 
been ‘an 


twenty seven years. He is a 


native 6f Yangchow. -More than — 


twenty seven years ago he was a 
sinher, indulging in vices. Then 
his feet became paralyized. He 
wanted to finish his own life: 
Then some Christian evangelist 
preached the. gospel to him and 
also. gave him a Bible. 
it h interest. He re-read _it. 
Then he understood the meaning 
of Christ’s love. 


He had some doubt as to his 
future. He prayed and got the 
guidance that he should come to 
Shanghai. He had no money, but 
somehow he ventured out by faith. 
He came to Shanghai and called 
on a pastor at the Lester Chinese 
Hospital. From that time on he 
has been connected with Chris- 
tians. Even though he cannot 
‘walk nor can ‘he move very much, 
he can write. So he edited a 
magazine, called Moral Endeavour 
Magazine (# # #). He also ran 
a primary school. He ‘married, 
and also. adopted a daughter. 
Now he is planning and building 
a Moral Endeavour village at the 
Amherst Avenue, Shanghai. He is 
still an invalid, but his mind is 
active and his spirit free. Christ 
is with him, and he is happv. 
When I called on him, he could 
not even sit up. But he could 
talk very actively and he is full 
of good ideas. This is certainly 
a modern miracle, for he -attri- 
buted his happiness and vitality 
to the power of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. He is now fifty one 
‘years old, and his courage and 
Jhope may serve as an example for 
us all. Nothing can discourage 
the ‘real Christians!. Z. K. Zia. 


Missionary 'Tomatoes:: — Mr. 
Frank Dickinson,’ Canadian mis- 
sionary in West China, in talking 
with a prominent producer of 


‘invalid for the last ~ 


He read - 
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and Workers 


Moves to the. Country: 


tomato seed in Ontario, mentioned 
the contribution. that tomatoes 
would make to the diet of the 
people of West China, who num- 
bér more than 100,000,000. The 
expert accepted this 

a challenge to his skill, and 
offered to share seed for experi 
mental purposes. 

Father and son, both specialists 
in the production of a number of 
varieties of tomato seeds, have 
agreed to supply annually the best 
products of their technique for 
trial and experimentation at the 
West China Union University, 
Chengtu, Szechuan. 

Mr. Dickinson feels sure that 
this kind of sharing will not only 
give gradually to millions. of 
Chinese in the heart of Szechuan 
a splendid supplementary addition 
to their meagre diet, but soul 
satisfaction to the givers. (The 
Missionary Review of the World) 
July, 1938. 


Lay Training in North China:— 
“We did do some good work in 


enlisting and training inquirers 


than 200 enrolled in 
classes....They were just finish- 
ing the fourth consecutive week 
of two hours daily instruction,— 
one in singing....when I left. 
Under the inspiration: of these 
new inquirers, the church mem- 
bers also got interested in forming 
classes, and....there were about 
70 enrolled in classes, a few of 
which had had their first sessions.” 

That is one way to use the time 
in a beleaguered city! If the 
forces of darkness are at work, 
so are the forces of light. The 
courses for these inquirers were 
worked out on the spot: 12 les 
sons, The Faith of a Christian, 
and 12 lessons, The Life of 4 
Christian. Manuscripts of these 


courses as given were sent in, and 
we are enriched by this much in 
our teaching literature. 


Fukien Christian 


[Septembes 
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location brings them into more 
integral relations with the sur- 
rounding community and with the 
Church....That is one distinct 
gain. I’m inclined to think there 
may be many others: the close 
association of the faculty and 
students, the undergoing of a 
form of life more akin to that of 
their countrymen, the many de- 
mands for community service, and 
the like. It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” 


Annual Conference of Christian 
Student Movement in Chengtu:— 
The large influx of students from 
East China made the attendance 
at this annual conference of the 
§.C.M. in Chengtu double that of 
last year. Many who came to the 
Hiding Dragon Temple for a 
week’s retreat and study had at- 


tended other S.C.M. Conference at 


Kuling, or in the Western Hills of 
Peiping, or in other places. 
Twelve different provinces were 
represented. There was no lack 


of leadership, with 5 Christian 
universities mow resident in 


Chengtu. The program was 
planned “for deepening the spiri- 
tual lives of the studen for 


studying how students could take 


their place in the rebuilding of 
China, and in practical work 
among rural people.” For this 
last, they were divided into teams 
each afternoon, from 2-5, and 
went to the surrounding villages. 


Fruits:—“A man who worked 
in another Broadcasting Station 
was strongly opposed to Chris- 
tianity. He heard the Gospel 
over Station X.M.H.D. and became 
very much interested. He asked 
for a Bible. He received a copy 
of the Gospel of Matthew. This 
he faithfully read and became a 
lover of God’s Word. He, him- 
self, bought a whole Bible and 
read it every day. He became an 
earnest Christian and now lives 
for Christ.” 

“In the Western Pond Village 
there lived a Mr. Lee who scorned 
Christianity as a mere super- 
stition. He felt that he was per- 
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» fect and needed: nothing, but 
' after he heard the Gospel during 


the Medical Period over station 
X.M.H.D., he was convicted of sin 
and confessed that he was the 
greatest sinner in the world. He 
accepted Christ and became 
anxious that other people in his 
native village might become Chris- 
tians. He had no way of securing 
a Bible in the village so asked 
that one be sent him.” 


“Mr. Tang of Shanghai had 
been interested in the Gospel but 
put it far from him and for many 
years paid no attention to it. 
One day he “tuned in” to the 
Medical Period of Station X.M. 
H.D. and became interested in 
the Gospel as Dr. King always 
brings in his Christian Message 
with his other Message. e 
“tuned in” regularly every day 
but his wife was not interested 
and did not want to listen to the 
Christian Message, but her hus- 
band insisted that the whole 
family listen in. Gradually, Mrs. 
Tang became interested and last 
month (this is several weeks ago 


' nowy all six of their family were 


baptized and joined the Church.” 


(from Christian Broadcast Bul- 


letin, April-June, 1938) 
Distributing Literature: — The 


gales from our Depot, are reduced 


by about one third as compared 
with the same period last year, 
but there are signs that the earlier 
mood of doubtfulness is passing 
and as goods are arriving through 
the mails more orders are follow- 
ing. One order received recently 
was for over $600 worth, which 
shows how one Missionary be- 
lieves in the effectiveness of the 
printed page. 

A large proportion of our time 
has been taken in selecting and 
sending out free grants of litera- 
ture suitable for use amongst — 
wounded soldiers and in refugee 
camps. In addition to receiving 
special funds for this purpose 
from the home lands, one Chinese 
member of our Committee has 
contributed another $1,000—make-: 
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“Ses 


ing his third gift of like amount— 


to enabie us to continue this good 


work. Over 700,000 copies of 


books, pictures and tracts have 
been distributed in this way at a 
cost of over $6,000.00. For this 
special channel of service we 
thank God. Newsletter of 
Religious Tract Society. 


The Work of One Student 
a long while, so unprepared was 
China, there was literally no pro- 


-vision made for the care of con- 
‘valescing soldiers. 
politan center like Wuhan the 


‘problem soon became acute, but 
convalescent 


‘eventually several 
camps were established in the 


country outside the city. One of. 
the students in Boone Library 


Wehool, the son of a deceased 
.¢lergyman, volunteered to spend 


this winter vacation (which was 
protracted by hostilities) in social. 


service work in one of these 
Sanitaria. 
dent were sent out by the Chris- 
-tiar. Wartime Service Corps of 


the 


In a metro- 


He and another stu- . 


The Chinese Recorder 


‘balls. 


‘singing. 


[Septembis 


Wuhan. Until these young me 
had arrived nothing beyond shek 
ter and food had been provided 
for the convalescents, but with 
the funds of this Christian on 
ganization they were able in 4 
short time to equip a rest room 
large enough to accommodate 4 
hundred at a time with games, 
books, and magazines. They alse 
developed a playground with 
footballs, volley balls and basket 
They are forming team 
and playing off tournaments. The 
Sheng Kung Hui student has 4 
fine voice and organized mag 
He finds that the most 
interesting part of the work is 

making friends with the solitons 
This one camp accommodate 
three thousand convalescents ats 
time but the personnel constantly 


‘shifts as the men are sent back t 


the front and others come to take ‘ 


their places. Knowing the young 


man as we do, we have no douwht 
he is giving them a fine example 
of Christian living. (Spirit of 
Missions) July-Aug., 1938. 


Notes on Contributors 


Dr. T. C. Chao has been Dean of the School of Religion at Yenching 
‘University, and has been active in writing. 


-Dr, H.R. Williamson has been a member of the English Baptist Mission 


for many years. 


Recently he was elected to be Foreign Secretay 
of wat Mission and so wnt leave soon for London. 
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